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Afriea and Unele Remus. 


Third-Grade Activity 


ARIENNE THRASHER 


unit teaching was in- 
spired the reading the Uncle 
Remus stories class low third- 
grade children. The stories made 
instant appeal, and the reason was not 
hard find. The tradition attribut- 
ing animals human emotions, ex- 
periences, and morals found magic 
response the children’s imaginations. 
The dialect the negro was another 
source appeal, and here the South 
where children are accustomed hear- 
ing remnants ante-bellum 
talk,’’ the stories have little need 
interpretation. 

The next step the development 
the unit was the wish the children 
learn something about the man who 
planned Wren’s the 


Joel Chandler Harris home West 
End Atlanta. This excursion brought 
much delight the children, and helped 
develop their powers intelligent 
observation, well initiate the 
work that followed. 

When returned school the 
members the class who had not gone 
with were told our experiences, 
and was surprising that very little 
had been forgotten overlooked. The 
class had been divided into groups 
make observations, and these groups re- 
ported what they had seen; some re- 
porting the buildings and grounds, 
and others the interior the house. 

The chairman our project com- 
mittee appointed sub-committees 
work out different activities. Here the 
chairman was guided his selection 


OUR SAND TABLE WAS TRANSFORMED INTO THE AFRICAN VELDT 


order that some choice might given 
the children, and order allow for 
individual differences. One group 
modeled clay the Tar Baby, 
Fox, Br’er Terrapin, Uncle Remus, and 
the Boy. Later these were 
painted another group. The build- 
ing Uncle Remus log cabin was 
planned but was not actually made 
until the class reached high third grade. 


became 
order continue the fascinating 
study Uncle Remus and the same 
time correlate with our unit work, 
Many the children 
were asked what country would fit 
best with Uncle Remus. The im- 
mediate answer was Africa. order 


Luckie Street School, Atlanta, Ga. 
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MADE UNCLE REMUS’ STORY-TELLING CABIN 


connect the two interests, decided 
make further study African 
folklore. The children came un- 
derstand the meaning the term. 
They learned that folk tales are stories 
handed down from father son; that 
they are tales that have never been 
written down; and that they are the 
stories the common people. com- 
mittee was appointed visit the Anne 
Wallace branch the Carnegie 
Library and bring the class books 
African folklore. From this study 
the children were led make compari- 
sons between the native African and 
the southern negro, observing similari- 
ties and differences dress, speech, 
homes, customs, food and religion. 
The class next decided reproduce 
African village the sand-table. 
Grass was planted torepresent the veldt. 
Grass huts were made from oatmeal 
boxes wrapped with corrugated paper. 
conical roof was made from tagboard 
and broom straw was glued this. 
Eight these huts were made. Nexta 
group made the palm trees lengths 
tagboard rolled and covered with 
strips paper, one edge which had 
been cut represent the uneven ap- 
pearance the palm tree trunk. Then 
leaves two different sizes were cut and 
the edges slit. Clay figures Africans 
were modeled still another group. 
After the clay had dried out these were 
painted black with yellow band 
around the middle represent cloth. 
the same time that these activities 


were being carried out, some the 
boys were engaged building the 
Uncle Remus log cabin, that the 
class might compare and contrast the 
two types African homes. Willow 
logs brought from the country one 
the upper-grade boys were just right 
for the cabin, inch and half 
diameter and eighteen inches long. 
box was found the desired size and 
the logs, alternating short and long, 
were nailed this. The chimney was 
made framework wood and then 
covered with clay. Rocks were put 
the clay intervals give the chimney 
rustic appearance. Another the 
boys painted the roof bench 
for Uncle Remus sit on. piece 
chamois skin was cut the shape 
animal and tacked the outside the 
cabin. The work the log cabin was 
done entirely the boys, while the 
girls modeled the animals for the set-up. 
Every child the room had share 
one the activities. 


Correlations 
NUMBER 


the work progressed the 


tions followed naturally. Number work 
played important part getting 
the measurements for the log cabin; 
counting the logs two sides the 
cabin and finding the total number con- 
stituted one the problems; measur- 
ing the door for the cabin, measuring 
the roof, getting height and width 
chimney, measuring bench, were 
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others. Finding the circum- 
ference and height oat- 
meal boxes, then measuring 
and cutting corrugated pa- 
per fit; measuring and 
cutting tagboard desired 
lengths for trees, 
were still other problems. 


READING. 


All available books 
Africa within the scope 
the class ability were read 
and reported on. Our Car- 
negie Library had been vis- 
ited secure folklore ma- 
terial which was read and 
compared with tales 
Uncle Remus, the children 
noting the fact that African 
folklore dealt largely with 
animals. Class text books 
were searched for African 
folk tales. 


LITERATURE AND 
DRAMATIZATION. 


The Uncle Remus books 
were kept hand, the chil- 
dren becoming thoroughly familiar 
with the stories the gift edition. 
These were dramatized, occasionally 
retold and rewritten. The most inter- 
esting and creative phase the lan- 
guage work was the writing original 
poems based the more dramatic 
the stories. The children acquired 
quite degree skill this. They 
made illustrated booklets containing 
their poems. Some the stories that 
were made into rhyme were, 
Rabbit and the Tar Baby,” 
Rabbit Plays.a Trick Sis 
Br’er Rabbit Lost His 
“Br’er Rabbit Goes 
the Negro and others. 


SCIENCE. 


Having observed the magnolia and 
tulip-poplar trees the lawn the 
Wren’s Nest, study was made these 
two trees. The wren was the bird 
chosen for study. 

our African study, the palm tree 
was selected for research. Not being 
able make first-hand observations, 
had depend the library for as- 
sistance. Grass seed was planted 
our sand-pan and allowed grow tall 
enough make realistic veldt. 


MANUAL SKILL. 


Skilful use saws cutting logs for 
cabin, sawing roof beaver-board, 
sand-papering rough edges, preparing 
and mixing clay, proper use paint 

(Continued page 41) 
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Our Better-Farm-Homes Unit 
ARTHUR HACKETT 


TRY have good type 
modern activity school. writing 
this unit plan for other teachers. 
They will not able use the ma- 
terial just did for everything 
the unit written just developed 
it. Each teacher may plan her unit 
fit the needs her children. unit 
this kind should develop resourcefulness 


THE FARMS THE CHILDREN MADE 


and initiative the part other 
teachers who make study it, 
real lasting value them. 

used only the following ma- 
terials: Heavy brown wrapping paper 
for our booklets, old catalogs, bulletins, 
booklets homes; our school books, 
writing paper, drawing paper, con- 
struction paper and cardboard for our 
farm buildings, other country buildings, 
and farm animals; scissors, pencils and 
paste. also had toy farm home 
and animals which had been purchased 
from funds obtained from 
basket social. 

The approach the unit was not 
difficult matter. our first discussion 
period talked about our own homes. 
The children told how their homes dif- 
fered from those they had seen 
Nebraska, where they had gone with 
their parents help pick potatoes. 
this first period, also discussed 
why have homes. With the ap- 
proach once made, was very easy 
have plenty discussion each day 
throughout the month. 

Beside the regular seat work given, 
following our discussions, the children 
made farm buildings from construction 
paper and cardboard. our small 


town was difficult secure orange 
crates which would have been better 
for this construction work. The house 
was built L-shape and was eight- 
een inches long with 
Other buildings were built pro- 
portion. They made garage, barn, 
house, milk house, granary, corn crib, 
hog and poultry house. They also 


They read stories about homes, people 
and their work, and animals. 

the development unit this 
kind the children will ask many ques- 
tions. This questioning should en- 
couraged. may also give the teacher 
leads that will help organizing other 
units work. prepared reading 
table upon which placed books and 
exhibits for the children’s use while 
working the unit; The Weekly 
Reader and Junior Home magazines, 
some very fine livestock cards which 
had purchased from the International 
Harvester Company several years ago, 
some bulletins farm implements 
from the Case Threshing Machine 
Company, book written 


made animals that would stand. The 
girls made furniture for the various 


Note: Mr. Hackett making No. 
Day School, Indian school Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Wanblee, South 
Dakota, example modern activity 
leaching under rural conditions. His 
article Non-English Begin- 
the October, 1934, issue 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD described the 
close correlation makes between ac- 
tivity units and language development. 

The second-grade unit outlined here 
was conducted Mr. school 
six grades pupils. 
adaptable the small-town the 
city school. 


rooms and put the house. One 
the girls did very artistic work using 
colored construction paper. They also 
made paper curtains for the windows. 
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EXPERIENCE-READING DEVELOPED 
FROM OUR STUDY ANIMALS 


Laura Zirbes and published the 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa., several small geographies, and 
few readers showing homes, people and 
other animals. The children collected 
samples different kinds lumber and 
nails. took some pictures homes 
the community. had our discussion 
period each day around our little table. 
read our stories, the riddles, and 
sentences which had made and 
corrected and placed them the book- 
lets. Stories were corrected during the 
class period and not the teacher 
later time. would discuss the topic 
for the day and then would assign 
work for the class they would 
working some worthwhile activ- 
ities while had classes with the other 
pupils. also took pictures the 
children and their animals, ponies, 
dogs, cats, and calves. 
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Development Our Unit 


LESSON ONE 


made individual booklets out 
brown wrapping paper. The decora- 
tion the covers, and making 
mounting pictures, kept the children 


busy while other classes were being 
held. 


Two 


Why Have Homes. 


During our discussion period, 
wrote the blackboard the reasons 
why people and other animals have 
homes. The children gave most the 
reasons. made good sentences out 
them. 

seat work, the children drew 
pictures their homes their booklet. 


HOME OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


The children wrote the sentences 
had written the blackboard their 
booklets. 


LESSON THREE 


Location Homes. 


talked about homes being 
built warm and cold countries, 
hilly lands, level lands, and even 
swampy lands. 

Following the class period, while 
was working with the other classes 
the children found pictures the 
geographies homes the various 
locations talked about. They dis- 
cussed these quietly among them- 
selves, showing each other the pictures 
they found. 


LESSON 
Kinds Homes. 


Log, frame, stucco, brick, con- 
crete, sod, stone, bamboo, grass, 
cloth (tent), ice. 

One- and two-story, cottage, 
bungalow, and shack. 

talked about the houses found 


our own community and what the 
kinds materials used depended upon. 
compared and contrasted other 
homes with ours and discussed why 
there was difference. 
After class, the children found pic- 
tures many kinds homes they 
could, and drew them their booklet. 
They wrote the name each kind 
under the picture. They read stories 
about homes. They wrote, 
Story for their books. 


LESSONS FIVE AND 


Our Visits Farm Homes. 

Weread and corrected yesterday’s 
stories, they could copied the 
booklets. discussed home visits. 

seat work, each child wrote 


story entitled, Visit Farm 
They wrote very good 
stories, considering their grade. 

During the next class period, 
read, discussed and eorrected the 
stories. Each child told more about 
the farm home they had visited. 

This gave them seat work. They 
drew pictures their booklets. They 
wrote their corrected stories below 
their drawings. 


LESSON SEVEN 
People Who Live the Farm. 
talked about the farm people: 
man, woman, children, hired girl and 
hired man. talked about what each 


did and why all must work together 


and responsible for share the 
home work. 

The children found pictures 
their magazines, catalogs, 
and textbooks too old use, and 
either cut them out and pasted them 
their booklets drew pictures the 
booklets. Under each picture they 
wrote the appropriate name. 


LESSONS EIGHT AND NINE 


Animal Homes. 


discussed why tame and wild 
animals have homes, also why 
should build homes for tame animals. 

seat work, the children drew 
pictures animal homes, such 
barns, dog houses, homes bears and 
bird houses. They found pictures 
animal homes. They read stories about 
them. 

the next class period, de- 
cided write about animal homes. 
Several good sentences were made; 
why animals need homes, and what 
they are made of. wrote these 
sentences the blackboard. The 
children wrote the sentences below the 
pictures. These sentences made good 
class reading all through the unit. The 
children had finished the making 
their farm home from construction 
paper. 

LESSON TEN 
Animals that Live the Farm. 


read yesterday’s sentences 
from the books. looked pictures 
animals and discussed them. 
made few animal riddles class. 

For seat work, the children drew 
cut out animal pictures. They put 
these their booklets. They molded 
some very well-shaped animals from 
clay. They wrote few more animal 
riddles their booklets. 


LESSON ELEVEN 


Other Buildings Needed Good 

Farm. 

Barn, milkhouse, tool-shed, hog 
and poultry houses, ice-house, machine 
shed, garage, silo, granary, corn-cribs, 
and good well. discussed these 
buildings, their shape and uses. 

During the study period after 
class, the children drew pictures 
these buildings their booklets. 
Some cut them out and pasted them 
in. They wrote the name each build- 
ing below the drawing their picture 
the booklet. They played with the 
farm buildings they had made and 
with the purchased set buildings 
and animals. 


LESSON TWELVE 


Other Buildings Found the Country. 


Country schoolhouse, town hall, 
country church and country store were 
discussed. 

The children found pictures 
cut out and put their booklets 
they drew pictures. 
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THE THREE R’S BECAME THE FASHION, TOO 


Spring Fashions Come 


Sehool 


BERTHA RAMES 


the generally accepted 
activities the primary grades the 
store activity. The grocery store the 
type commonly used. experience 
promoting stores the second grade 
has led see the advantages the 
clothes shop over the food shop. 

The food supplies may perishable. 
They are not especially attractive. 
the clothes shop there distinct ap- 
peal beauty. Original designing and 
planning has chance for wide and 
interesting application. Materials used 
clothes-shop activity are easily ob- 
tained and handled. They have but 
small monetary value but they are rich 
creative opportunity. Little bits 
colored paper cloth take meaning 
and beauty the hands the 
children. 

the second grade University 
Hill School, Boulder, Colorado, last 
spring, set store called 

Under the big sign bearing the name 
the store was smaller sign which 
the proprietors’ names, Gerry Dugan 
and Martha Coover, were printed 
Then set about gathering our 
materials. These included: 


Sets. Excellent material 
for show and convenience but offer less 
opportunity for the children create. 
The dresses, course, can changed 
suit occasions. 


Fashion Books. are much the 
same the paper dolls. However there 
some cutting and coloring done 
and sometimes the style figures may 
pasted cardboard and made 
stand display. 


Sample Wall-Paper Books. Very use- 
ful, adaptable material. The great 
variety color and design makes them 
valuable source supply. The de- 
sign border very appropriate 
trimming. All sorts things, dresses, 
men’s sport and business suits, neck- 
ties, belts and shirts, can made from 
these sample books that can had for 
the asking. 


Paper Doilies. useful for 
trimmings, for collar and cuffs, garden 
hats, corsage bouquets. 


Scraps Colored Paper. box full 
scraps colored crepe cutting 
paper offers delightful source supply 
for the inventive little people. Flowers 


and accessories all kinds grow out 
the box. One little girl specialized 
jewelry, garnet and sapphire rings, 
necklaces, bracelets. Gerry had 
make room for jewelry counter. 


Cotton, Silk, and Wool Materials. 
These can used but the paper satis- 
fies the children’s desires and its free use 
suited much experimentation. 
The children, course, need the op- 
portunity try over and over again, 
until they realize the ideal held 
mind. There need hesitation 
discarding paper which costs practically 
nothing. 

order realize the inherent social 
development such unit activity 
this, the teacher must sensitive 
the little opportunities that momen- 
tarily present themselves. Many 
these social and character values were 
recognized children when they 
voted for the storekeeper. They listed 
the blackboard: 

polite, good worker, kind, orderly, 
have good Gerry and Martha, 
who possessed these qualifications, 
were selected vote our clothes 
shop proprietors. Children are very 
wise judges character. 

Gerry immediately announced that 
those children who had the best ideas 
would selected clerks. This 
struck fire. Little hands and minds 
were soon busy experimenting with 
many original ideas. Animation per- 
vaded the schoolroom. Ragged, quiet 
Larry became the man the hour. 
had vision. His first suggestions 
were for classification the store’s 
goods. said, think should 
have two departments, men’s and 
women’s department. should 
have boxes and keep all the things 
one kind the same box.’’ Numerous 
pairs wall-paper Palm Beach trousers 
and other sport clothes for men, and 
party dresses for women, were placed 
each day their proper department. 
Like real business man, Larry also 
wrote out suggestions arrangement 
and conduct the store. When Larry 
was suddenly taken ill school 
wrote him our progress. 


Curriculum Integration 


The work harnessing the cur- 
riculum subject matter this interest 
way possible. This the way the 
integration was accomplished 
“Spring Fashions, Incorporated.”’ 

READING 
Research Reading. 

The children hunted through library 

books for material relating the 
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planning and making stores. Educa- 
tional magazines offered source 
help and they were placed where the 
children could look the pictures and 
gain some knowledge how children 
other schools made stores. 

There are, course, many good 
stories both real and play stores, 
that are interesting for the children 
read silently use audience 
reading. 


Script Reading. 


The reading handwriting 
separate and distinct skill for young 
children. This difficulty little recog- 
nized many teachers. connection 
with the store activity much practice 
was given script reading. Children 
read directions written the teacher 
the blackboard large sheets 
paper placed above the work table. 
They also read the group their own 
stories and letters and often exchanged 
and read silently the letters and stories 
other children. 


Newspaper Reading. 


After the store was fairly under way 
the children discovered the newspaper 
advertisements source informa- 
tion and suggestion. Clippings were 
frequently brought school. 


Sign Reading. 

The necessity for signs their own 
store made the children observant 
signs real stores. The signs the 
highways also became concern 
them. All this practice contributed its 
share the reading side the 
activity. 

NUMBER 

The writing dollars and cents. 
Use point and signs. 

Making change. Two boxes 
toy money were used. Here the ad- 
ditive method subtraction operated 
its best. 

shown how the children took the in- 
dividual shopping experience and 
subtraction the figures representing 
the money transactions. 

The children were encouraged 
keep the accounts their own saving 
and spending real money, usually 
kept small bank home. 

articles clothing was acquired. 


SPELLING 
Spelling, like writing, has high rate 
correlation with all phases store 
activity. always great benefit 
make little dictionary the activity 
early the interest the enter- 


prise permits. Spelling drill can 
given these words. The drill will 
purposeful for will look toward de- 
sired goal, expression store ideas. 
The individual store dictionary should 
easily accessible each child 
does his original writing. some 
the recent spelling texts store-spelling 
vocabularies can found that will 
helpful. 
WRITING 


obvious that writing es- 
sential part several phases the 
activity, sign making, writing ad- 
vertisements and keeping accounts. 

The eagerness with which much 
the writing was apt done resulted 
carelessness and quite frequently 
after teacher-corrections were made, 
the child made better copy than 
would have been obtained with less- 
interesting goal. 


LANGUAGE 
Oral. 


When Betty concluded her shopping, 
she brought her purchases and stood 
where all the children could see her. 
She showed her articles one time, 
giving complete and clear statements 
regarding them. bought this blue 
house dress. paid .98 for 

The children not shopping used 
pieces paper the top they 
wrote, Betty made 
the statements regarding her shopping, 
the children wrote them down. The 
adding the prices Betty paid, and 
subtracting this sum from the amount 
money she took the shop, was done 
the same paper. That piece paper 
showed words and figures all 
Betty’s transactions. involved writ- 
ing, spelling and number, all which 
represented the power place 
graphic form the statements Betty 
made. One the correct and most 
carefully written papers was chosen 
pin under the date April 6th, the day 
Betty went shopping. 


Written. 


Recording transactions was one 
valuable form written expression for 
took skill place writing Betty’s 
exact statements, and see them 
sentences expressing Betty’s words and 
her performance the dress shop. 


Then there were letters absent: 


pupils, letters grandparents and let- 
ters cousins. Children should have 
the feeling that the letter has news 
value. For this reason has seemed 
second grade that letters 
mothers and fathers are rather unneces- 
sary, since parents hear most the 
school interests talked over home. 


Then, too, when the letter sent out 
town, there the added impetus 
making the letter worthy Uncle 
Sam’s attention and the stamp which 
necessary carry the letter. 
complete this difficult undertaking the 
parent should see that the child puts 
the letter properly addressed and 
stamped into the post-office. then 
has feeling completion, the whole 
undertaking has been largely his re- 
sponsibility. Mother and father are, 
course, interested reading the 
letter. 
ART 

quite evident that the pos- 
sibilities art teaching the clothes 
shop are greater than those the food 
shop. The application art wider; 
choosing colors for store decorations, 
making harmonious arrangement 
goods exhibited for sale, the selec- 
tion good-looking paper dolls, the 
selection fashion plates, the coloring 
clothes outline, making hats and 
other accessories match the costume. 

Here children gain some idea good 
and poor taste dress. This can 
stimulated the teacher visiting the 
store and selecting appropriate 
dress for travel, suitable dress for 
little girl wear school. 

The creative-art value such 
activity immeasurable. infinite 
variety art forms are possible that 
every normal child will respond the 
impulse create something which 
believes appropriate and artistic 
for the enterprise. Paper table covers 
and curtains interesting design may 
easily made and taken home. The 


whole project excites the creative 
instinct. 


valuable outcomes, the 


social and character values should 
listed first. 


Social Values 
Working together materials for 
store. 
Contributions from home help out. 
Storekeeper and clerks’ co-operation. 
Search for reading materials 
committees. 
INDUSTRY 
Working home and school for suc- 
cess store. 
Little human beavers have idea 
how hard they are working, when 
interest grips them. 


HONESTY 
Storekeeper, clerks and patrons de- 
manded square deals. over-charg- 
(Continued page 43) 
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“Keep Off the Grass” 


FLORENCE 


had been some trouble 
the school, made children who in- 
sisted playing the grass right 
around the building. This was not 
necessary they had beautiful large 
playground the rear the school, 
provided for them the city. The de- 
sire keep the grass around the build- 
ing good shape was strengthened 
through the writing original play, 
present the idea the rest the 
school. 

The teacher pointed out the 
children that all the plays the read- 
ing books taught lesson. They ex- 
amined these plays carefully and 
found that each had message, time, 
place and actors. 

The class felt that they had im- 
portant lesson present dramatic 
form, the next step was the appoint- 
ing committees plan the play. 
These were: 


Committee write the music (10 
children) for two songs 

Committee make signs children) 

Committee write dialogue 
children) 

Grass-blade committee write 
the Grass 


Many interesting activities were 
once inaugurated: 

Making signs: Off the 
Grass,”’ (this was made be- 
cause the movies have such sign 
the end), Council Badge.” 

Covering screens for the wings. 

Making paper costumes. 


YOUNG 


The grass blades were all dressed 
green wrapping paper. Each wore 
round green paper head-band, pinned 
the back with the top cut rep- 
resent grass. Collars and aprons 
green paper were fringed represent 
grass. Green paper napkins were used 
for handkerchiefs. The sun had yel- 
low paper costume and gold crown 
(paper). The rain had purple paper 
costume with silver crown. 

could invite another grade come 
and witness rehearsal. 


Cutting paper tulips for windows 
and drawing border them across 
the bottom each blackboard. 

Making cherry blossoms get- 
ting dry branches and attaching little 
pink crepe paper petals the ends. 

Cutting and coloring bluebirds 
put among the branches. 


Rehearsing groups. Separate 
groups went empty room re- 
hearse their parts during school and 
after. 


making patterns for tulips and 
bluebirds, everybody the room drew 
some each and then chose the 
best ones use for pattern. 


Making original song. 


First tried write 
words for the song. The teacher put 
words the board that rhymed. 
Then chose the best ones and the 
teacher put them together order. 

The same method was used for 
the music. child would sing phrase 


and the music teacher would write 
down. Then the best ones were chosen. 


Subject Matter 
Music. 


Composing three original songs for 
the Grass Blades sing. 


Language. 


Letters principal, supervisors, 
superintendent, other grades our 
school and parents. 

Compositions telling how 
originated the play. 

Examples: made play. The 
name our play “Keep Off the 
hope will teach lesson. 
play was made the Third 
Grade. They will give the as- 
sembly hall. All the other grades are 
going come. 

This play was made the Third 
Grade. teaches lesson. hope 
will teach the children play the 
playground. 

part init. was fun make it. 


Compositions how liked it. 


Examples: took the part the 
teacher our play. tried look 
cross. Evelyn said hit. was 
afraid when got the stage. 
trembled. shook the stage. 

Everybody laughed the teacher 
our play. Everybody clapped. 
think the people liked it. 

Compositions what happened 
the day gave the parents. 

Examples: Patricia wore high-heeled 
shoes our play. She was the teacher. 
She looked funny. 

was fun give our play. was 
excited. mother was there. 

All the other grades came see our 
play. pal came see it. liked 
it. 

Reading. 


Reading the letters from other grades 
that were written about the play, 
accepting invitations come it, 
and then telling how they liked it. 
Reading find out how write 
play. 

Oral Language. 

Discussion names used it. 

Discussion ability take care 
one’s self. 

Drawing and Manual Training. 

Making signs. Drawing pictures 
scenes. 

Character Building. 


Self-control when 
Poise situation excitement. 
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Materials. 


Green wrapping paper for costumes, 
crepe paper for costumes. 


Keep Off the Grass 


Words and Music Grade III, 
Washington School, Melrose, Mass. 


This play grew from real need. 
Everyone the class had part it. 
The talking was made the boys. 


WHEELBARROWS THAT TRESPASSED 


ACT 


Ten Minutes 
The School Yard 
Persons: Tumbling Boys Jack, 
Bob, Jim, Tony, Dick, Tom 
Marble Boys 
Beach Children with Pails and 
Shovels 
Jumping Girls with Jump Ropes 
Jack-Knife Boys—Hats 
Policeman 
Janitor 
Safety-Council Boy 
Stanley 


before One 


(Enter Boys and two 
somersaults each. Make two human 
wheelbarrows and two leap frogs; then 
gather together grass.) 

Tony: Boys, this fun play 
the grass! 

Dick: There’s grass here. see 
only dirt. 

Bos: Who cares about the old grass, 
anyhow! 

This grass all soft. It’s fun 
jump here. 

Jack: Grass good. It’s just 
lot hayseed. 

(POLICEMAN enters.) 

Boys: Look out, there’s the Cop! 
(They run out.) 


POLICEMAN: You kids had better 
keep off that grass. 

(JANITOR enters.) 

There grass left here 


cut. Those boys have tramped all 
down. 


GIRLS come and jump 
rope grass while one them says:) 


Mabel, Mabel, set the table. Don’t 
forget. Salt, vinegar, mustard, pepper. 


ONE JUMPING GiRL: Let’s 
again. (All over again.) 

(MARBLE Boys enter.) 

Tom: Hi, Bill, let’s dig hole for 
aggies. 

BILL: Come on, let’s play. There’s 
grass here, only dirt. 

(They play marbles the grass.) 

Boy enters. Sees 
boys the grass Takes out paper and 
writes names.) 

report 


GRASS HERE!” 


you Miss Putnam, the principal. 
You boys had better keep off that 
grass. 

(BEACH PEOPLE enter.) 

ONE: Guess dig hole here. 

ANOTHER: When was down beside 
the sea, wooden spade they gave 
me, dig the sandy shore. 

Boys enter.) 

ONE: Let’s play jack-knife. 

Two: dig the grass. 

THREE: Who cares for the grass. 

Boys come back and 
sleep grass.) 

Tony: I’ve played hard, I’m 
tired. 

Dick: Teacher says when 
tired, rest. 

Jack: sleep here the 
grass. 

ALL: 


ACT 


PLACE: the Schoolroom 
Just 
School 
Persons: School Teacher 
Pupils: Tony, Dick, Ruth, Barbara, 
Messenger Girl 


Close 


(MESSENGER GIRL comes bringing 
note.) 

MESSENGER GIRL: Here message 
from the principal. 

TEACHER: Tony and Dick have been 
reported the Safety Council for 
playing the grass. 

Tony: wasn’t playing the grass. 
Dick was. 

Dick: was Tony who was playing 
the grass. was dirt where was. 

TEACHER: think there was grass 
there once, you can both stay after 
school and write: must not walk 
the fifty times. (Goes door.) 
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Rhythms 


the approach spring, 
rhythm offered itself key the 
problem 
friends without lessening any way 
the pleasure eager young adventurers 
woods and field. seemed that in- 
terpretation rhythms should lead 
into greater enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion these gay flower-perfections. 
remained put the idea into action. 
Would work? Would the children 
take and build upon it? Where 
would lead them? 

every botanist and artist knows, 
flowers unfold definite numerical 
lavender-lighted petals; five green 
sepals curve beneath them and five 
stamens surround the tiny seed-box 
the center. The dainty bluets, 
Quaker ladies, build four-unit 
plan; four petals, four sepals, four 
stamens and two-parted pistil. And 
the lily family deals threes mul- 
tiples thereof. Could children translate 
the balanced cadences pattern into 
balanced cadences 

Florist-flowers which happened 
school, and blossoming paper-white 
narcissus, tulips, and daffodils which 
the children had planted, served 
introduce the study. number 
large conventionalized 
colored patterns familiar wild flowers 
were painted for the occasion sheets 
eighteen twenty-four inches. Then, 
just the right moment, there came 
unexpected aid from Central America, 
brilliantly colored bag woven 
whirling pattern startling con- 
trasts. 

For the first class the bag eclipsed 
all other interests. 

you like about the 
teacher asked. 

like 

flower, great big 

length with similes waning, 
question turned the interest. 
were all one color, how would you like 
it?” 

much.” 

“It wouldn’t around then. 
would just stand 

“It goes order, doesn’t it, one 
color after 


The way goes 


Spring Nature Study 


HELLENE SEAMAN 


Six-year-old Janet put the teacher’s 
suggestion into immediate action. Say- 
ing, goes like she twirled 
across the front the room. Others 
followed, some with arms outstretched 
they danced, some with hands 
touching overhead, some rapidly and 
some slowly. 

The design representing red trillium 
was presented next. The masses 
color which were the petals the con- 
ventionalized flower attracted every- 
one’s attention. 

“It has points, one-two-three big 


little green 


Our readers will remember with 
interest Miss article the 
1934, issue AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, ‘‘Rainbow Wild 
which she correlated color teaching with 
nature study for various age groups 
the elementary school. From her pro- 
gressive teaching Friends Seminary, 
New York City, Miss Seaman de- 
scribes the accompanying article the 
place rhythm wild-flower study, 
helpful alike for city country 
children. her former article 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Miss Seaman 
adapts her teaching plan groups from 
the first the sixth grades. 


“No, this pattern it, made 
very large that everyone can see 
easily. Really the trillium about the 
size 

The teacher began count the 
large red points, one- 


two-three, Then the 
slightly smaller green ones which rep- 
resented the sepals, 
one-two-three, Soon 
voices were joining, and presently 
were all repeating the cadences to- 
gether. 

like The dis- 
covery was made little girl. 

interpretive motif, this time 
waltz-like figure. all 
counted. 


Then pot scarlet tulips was 
brought in. 


tulips dance, too?”’ 

and see.”’ 

Ethan touched each gay tulip 
gently. 
said and looked questioningly. 

Repetition soon broke the six into 
two sets three’s. 
Some who came 
count discovered that three banners 
made inside circle and three cupped 
them from the outside. Tulips danced 
here and there about the room while 
the rest watched. Gradually more 
joined. Once group three took 
hands and skipped about ring. 
But was the second class that ar- 
ranged one group three outside the 
other. 

Everyone was quiet again and 
listening the teacher held another 
flower pattern, dogwood, with its white 
saucer-like petals. 

has four 

“This dogwood. Every flower has 
its own way dancing, its own rhythm. 
And the next time that meet our 
flower friends the 

can dance with came 
the chorus. 

with them and leave them 
dancing there,’’ the teacher added. 

want dance with the dogwood!”’ 

going dance with the violets 
when our camp this 

The allotted time was and the 
music teacher, who had been listening 
for moment, played light, dancing 
rhythm the piano. was with 
special interest that, the following 
Friday morning, received the greet- 
ing, violets weren’t out, 
danced with the May-flowers and John 
danced, too.”’ 


bag from Central America 
received another ovation the second 
class, and was drawn colored 
crayons. These drawings proved ex- 
tremely interesting. While some the 
children failed entirely sense the 
concentric whorls were unable 
portray them and used merely oblique 
lines varied colors across disc, 
others represented the design de- 
lightful rhythmic variations the 
actual one. 
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Songs Love 


Pageant for Memorial Day 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


pageant for all who like 
sing and for many choose 
take part, including the audience. 
Other songs, and characters represent- 
ing the writers and composers 
American songs that relate themselves 
our history, may added sub- 
stituted. The characters wear costumes 
appropriate the period which need 
not elaborate, but merely old- 
fashioned. the mu- 
sicians and their contemporaries 
may easily consulted guide 
those charge the program. 

There but one scene and one act. 
The stage may decorated with bunt- 
ing and flags. The characters are 
seated semicircle the stage, 
with those the chorus groups be- 
hind them. The Song Leader seated 
the right, front stage. 


Characters 


Boys 


John Payne, 

Sweet 

Stephen Collins Foster, who wrote 
“Old Folks 

Joseph Carpenter, who wrote the words 
Are the Wild Waves Say- 

Stephen Glover, who wrote the music 
‘‘What Are the Wild Waves Say- 

Henry Longfellow, who wrote 

Alfred Pease, who wrote the music 
for the Summer 

Samuel Francis Smith, who wrote 

Frances Scott Key, who wrote 
Star Spangled 

Thomas Moore, who wrote 
Brothers, 

Walter Kittredge, who wrote 
ing Tonight the Old Camp 


GIRLS 
Song Leader 
Elizabeth Akers Allen, who wrote 
Little Irish Girl 
Emma Willard, who wrote 
the Cradle the 


CHORUS 
All boys and girls who choose sing 


Action 


(Accompanist the piano plays 
Sweet Home.’’) 


Sonc LEADER (steps center 
stage): Once sat thinking the 
people who wrote the songs love, 
seemed that they came out the 
past tell themselves. When 
sing Sweet always 
think John Howard Payne. (She re- 
turns her place but remains standing 
while she leads the chorus singing 
Sweet Home.’’) 


(Sings one more verses 
song John Howard Payne walks slowly 
toward center stage.) 

wrote Sweet had 
always written poems, but was 
starving attic Paris when 
opera. All who sold song were 
made rich. The first publishers earned 
ten thousand dollars two years from 
the sale Sweet 
They had paid only enough 
save from dying starvation 
attic. 

SonG LEADER: Were you always 
poor and friendless? 

JoHN No, indeed. 
was fortunate child. was born and 
Long Island, with father, mother, 
brothers and sisters. moved 
Boston where father was teacher. 
was college when mother died 
and father lost his money. left 
college and soon after father died. 
After father was gone went 
England and wrote songs and plays. 

LEADER: And then? 

seldom had enough eat. have often 
been Paris, Rome, London some 
other city Europe, and have heard 
persons singing hand-organs playing 
Sweet when who 
wrote it, did not have shilling buy 
myself the next meal place lay 
head. After many years returned 
America and then was appointed 
American Consul Tunis. Homeless 
the bard who sang home. (With his 
head bowed and his hands clasped his 


back, Payne returns his seat while the 


piano softly plays strain 
Sweet Home.’’) 


(Sings softly without stand- 
ing, one verse ‘‘Rock Sleep, 
Mother.’’) 

LEADER (she rises and speaks 


one the girls): This Mrs. Elizabeth 
Akers Allen. 


Mrs. ALLEN (comes forward carrying 
two dolls): happy childhood was 
Maine, where was born away back 
Mother” beautiful home 
Italy. Isent publisher Boston 
who paid five dollars for it. 
song earned four thousand dollars for 
him, and wrote that would send 
him some more songs would pay 
five dollars for every one them. 
did not need money then, but time 
was widow, homeless and penniless, 
with two babies care for. Then 
wrote song and sent the Boston 
firm, because needed five dollars. 
They would not take it. (She bows and 
smiles she walks back her place 
the semicircle.) 


(Sings Plantation melodies, 
“Old Black Joe,” Folks 
many may chosen, with the 
audience singing too.) 

LEADER: And here Stephen 
Collins Foster himself. 

STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER (steps 
front the stage and bows): They tell 
the best known songs the world, and 
Baltimore one night, when the idea 
writing these songs came into mind. 
(Bows and returns his seat.) 


(Sings Girl Left Be- 
hind 

LEADER: one knows who 
wrote “The Girl Left Behind Me.” 
For one hundred years has been 
played war-ships they weighed 
anchor, and regiments they left 
the place where they had been stationed. 

(steps forward and 
makes SONG LEADER): you 
please, the sailors’ and soldiers’ fare- 
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Living Picture Study 


“UNINVITED GUESTS,” Arms Botke 


painting represents dif- 
ferent technic from any have 
previously studied. painted flat 
colors, like poster, and the intention 
the artist was not reproduce from 
life four geese garden, but create 
colorful and decorative design. This 
type painting differs from other 
technics that the paint itself has 
luster. Forms are conventionalized. 
Patterns are obvious. Such stylized 
painting used for murals and panels 
and for the ornamentation screens. 

Birds all kinds offer rich pos- 
sibilities decorative design. Their 
colors, the shape their bodies, the 
spread wings, the line feet, their 
associated backgrounds, are all poten- 
tially interesting the designer. Al- 
though Jessie Arms Botke’s chosen 
technic one which accuracy 
representation secondary conven- 
tionalized design, she one the 
most skilled contemporary painters 
birds. Living near the famous San 
Francisco zoo, she spends much time 
studying the exotic birds its aviary. 
She knows birds thoroughly from the 
familiar barn-yard fowl the strangely 
beautiful and bizarre creatures the 
tropics. Herons and cockatoos deco- 
rate her canvases with their poetic 
and amusing shapes. Flamingoes flash 
their fire against backgrounds gray- 
green leaves which give them contrast 
and accentuate the outline their 
beautiful shapes. Lotus flowers bloom 
their feet, pure white against brick 
red and neutral green. white peacock 
spreads his elaborately decorative tail 
against background dark cedar 
trees. the distance lies the sea, in- 
dented, medieval buildings rising from 
its cliffs. The harmonious colors 
this artist’s paintings are subdued, 
clear-cut and accented the frequent 
use gold leaf. 


the black-and-white 
reproduction Guests” 
are deprived stimulation through 
color, the picture interesting because 
its design and subject matter. With 
the exception the large masses 
created the shapes the four geese 
the picture composed carefully 
painted, repeated units design. 
What are these units? And why are 


they interesting repetition rather 
than monotonous? 

While the long-fingered leaves the 
lily foliage the left foreground are the 
same shape, their direction, their 
length, their motion, give pleasure 
the eye because there variation 
repetition. The lily flowers are re- 
peated shapes, are the petals which 
make the flower, but two blos- 
soms are painted from the same angle. 


THE PICTURE SUGGESTS 

That the class tell the story the 

That the class list many different 
shaped units design they can 
the picture. 

That the class list other fowl having 
characteristics similar geese. 


That the class list familiar paintings 
animals and their artists. 

That the class listen records ‘‘The 
Hall the Mountain from 
the Peer Gynt suite Grieg and 
“The Bumble Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 


look into the throat one. petal 
obscures the opening the next. 
group blossoms silhouetted against 
the white feathers the goose. The re- 
peated detail the hollyhock blossoms 
forms mass light value. Hollyhock 
buds, rising alternate formation 
the tall stalks, repeat value between 
the white the blossoms and the 
darker values the background foliage. 
The foliage has variety repeated 
leaf-shapes, composed repeated 
petals. The staves the picket fence, 
while they are similar shape, each 
have individuality line. The lines 
the open gate are saved from tedious- 
ness the broken stave the right 
the white goose and the vertical 
line the supporting bar. The round 
shapes the pebbles and snails are 
repeated varying sizes. 


painting the four geese 
demonstrates Mrs. Botke’s skill de- 
lineating feathers and allied anatomy. 
Under the soft feathery bodies these 
big birds can see the strength 
their muscles, the fat their flesh. 


There strength the painting the 
short legs and big web-feet and the 
modeling bill and head. From the 
swirl feathers the dark bird’s 
breast, his iridescent neck hooks out 
ungainly angle, characteristic his 
kind. While these geese are painted 
with such truth make them seem 
ready waddle away from their canvas 
into reality, the massing their bodies 
and the contrast values light and 
dark have been thoughtfully placed 
the design. 

The subject matter 
Guests” familiar young child. 
“Goose” puts early appearance 
under his alphabet book. And 
from there on, goose, with orange feet 
and fluffy body, long neck, orange bill 
and black eye appears frequently the 
pages his books. clumsy 
bird with more body than brain. 
amusing and jolly, and frequently 
“uninvited guest.” With such 
background acquaintance the sub- 
ject matter this painting tells its 
own story and leads the imagination 
its suggestion. 


have played im- 
portant role the history painting; 
they have frequently been the portrait- 
subjects for great masters the brush 
and etching needle. never hear the 
name Landseer without thinking 
his moving studies dogs. Sir Edwin 
Landseer might said have inter- 
preted the soul the dog man. 
Rosa Bonheur, French artist, 
famous for her paintings all kinds 
animals but more especially for 
Horse which hangs the 
Metropolitan Museum New York 
City. Charles Emile Jacque and 
Constant Tryon, both the French 
School, became famous through their 
paintings cattle and sheep, and 
Jacque for his paintings pigs. 
Albrecht Durer’s one 
the most appealing and life-like studies 
that graphic art has ever produced. 
Little children are naturally interested 
animals and through the use such 
famous masterpieces the work 
these well-known painters their natural 
interest may lead the development 
early esthetic appreciation. 
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“UNINVITED GUESTS” Painted 
Jessie Arms Botke 
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Art Childhood 


For May Celebrations 


ORA STRANGE KILBORN 
Supervisor, Fine and Applied Art, East Orange, New Jersey, Public Schools 


month May, calling for 
the recognition three special days, 
presents many opportunities for the 
stimulation worthwhile art activities. 
According all historical accounts, 
the first day the month, long known 
May Day, was celebrated old and 
young day merriment. was 
the custom during this month for 
young people hang small basket 
filled with wild flowers embedded 
moss the door the home where 
some one especially dear them lived. 

first the May baskets were very 
simple but later they were elaborately 
decorated with rows many-colored 
fringed paper and were filled with 
candy, nuts and fruit. Sometimes 
small present was hidden among the 
contents. Such ornate baskets dis- 
played the windows every candy 
store could bought but the majority 
young people preferred create 
their own. Sometimes several worked 
together, each member the group of- 
fering suggestions for making the 
basket beautiful possible. 

Many New England people will re- 
member how impatiently they waited 
for twilight deepen into darkness, 
for was part the fun steal 
the door unseen, hang the May basket, 
ring the bell, then run some hiding 
place. Before the custom became 
obsolete the young people hid less care- 
fully because they wished and expected 
discovered. 


making simple May 
basket may become socialized 
activity for young children each 
member the group has part the 
planning and making. The finished 
basket should sent some member 
the group who ill, some shut- 
who deprived the pleasure 
seeing flowers growing the fields. 

Plate shows the pattern 
for simple basket made from 
figured wall paper. Children have 
difficulty procuring such paper from 
home from the stores. Frequently 
whole sample book appears when 


needed. This basket can made any 
size, provided the height the triangle 
the same measurement the side 
the square. 

The points the four triangles are 
held together with 
fastener. piece ordinary string, 
colored with crayon harmonize with 
the wall paper, narrow ribbon, 
sewed through the points near the 
fastener form handle. The string 
knotted close the fastener and 
again the top. 

the same plate shows the 
front another simple basket, the 
decoration drawn with colored crayon. 
The back may left undecorated 
made like the front. decorated 
portions are pasted each side the 
box shown shows the 
pattern for the box. handle wide 
and long attached the front 
and back when the box finished. 

more elaborately decorated basket 
cross-section paper the front 
the basket may ruled squares 
shown Children should 
make several original designs and 
render the one their choice with 
either red green crayon. 

After the design finished, fold 
all dotted lines. Turn the paper over 
that the design invisible and fold 
the side toward the center. Fold the 
lower edge meet the top edge, overlap 
the four corners the center and se- 
cure with fasteners. Attach handle 
wide and long center front 
and back. This will give two pockets 
for flowers. 


Mother’s Day 


nation-wide custom honor- 
ing all mothers special day due 
the efforts Mrs. Anna Jarvis who 
set aside day May memorial 
her mother. that day Mrs. Jarvis 
always wore white carnation because 
seemed her fitting symbol her 
mother’s love and devotion. 

Friends became greatly interested 
her plan and requested her plan 


service which the whole community 
might have apart. The first service was 
held Philadelphia 1908. May 
1914, the president the United 
States designated the second Sunday 
May Mother’s Day. The 
president decreed that the national flag 
displayed all government build- 
ings and requested the people display 
the national emblem their homes 


expression affection for all 
mothers. 


Our churches now hold special serv- 
ices the appointed Sunday, many 
places business close the preceding 
Saturday and schools have appropriate 
programs Friday. Mother’s 
Day people all over our land express 
their appreciation some deed 
kindness, letter, gift offering 
flowers, and thousands wear white 
carnation. This flower was chosen be- 
cause its purity and en- 


This outward expression ap- 
preciation mothers not new. Be- 
fore the Christian era the pagans had 
form mother-worship which included 
music and dances. Early the 
Christian era became the custom for 
the devout make pilgrimage the 
fourth Sunday Lent the church 
which they were baptized. Each car- 
ried gift the altar. 

the time when young men and 
women were bound out apprentices 
servants, they were allowed visit 
their parents mid-Lent Sunday. 
This was called going 
They usually carried small trinket 


before Mother’s Day 
seems fitting time for children 
invite their mothers spend after- 
noon the schoolroom. Although 
guidance the part the teacher 
will necessary, the children should 
led make their own plans and 
realize that the success the afternoon 
depends upon them. 


(Continued page 47) 
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The Editor’s Page 


would have difficulty determin- 
ing when the first Maypole was twined, 
and the first dance joy for flowering 
trees and hedges took place some 
ancient meadow. know that the 
Roman people looked upon the time 
the blossoming boughs one the 
sacred and mystical seasons the year 
and celebrated festival. England, 
land primroses and daffodils from 
the period the Roman invasion, 
kept May Day with games and out- 
door rejoicing because she had robust 
fellowship with fields and forest. Little 
known, but significant our history, 
was that small settlement Merry- 
mount not far from Plymouth where 
company separatists from the grim 
colony Plymouth defied Pilgrim 
austerity and danced May Eve about 
green sapling, vine-draped sem- 
blance garlanded Maypole. 

Our May Day different. vast 
part our earth root-bound 
asphalt and steel; many parks com- 
mand off the many 
children lack bus fare carry them 
green pastures that our Maypole has 
withered and keep the first day 
the month blossoms Child Health 
Day. label one day the year 
with slogan that should flaming 
banner every one the three hundred 
and sixty-five. Child Health Day 
important renewal; such an- 
niversary welcome it. But should 
like keep our boys and girls well and 
the same time put the streamers 
Maypole their hands. Perhaps the 
two thoughts, health and play, are 
compatible. 


Epwarp Liss, consulting 
and lecturer the New School for 
Social Research, New York City, 
lectured recently the Woods Schools, 
Langhorne, Penn., Technics 
Child Analysis.” Urging the use 
art forms active therapy, and stating 
that the possibilities this method 
have not been explored thoroughly, 
Dr. Liss said, working the most 
satisfactory laboratories, the younger 
groups modern progressive school, 
one struck the amount material 
available through the play technics 
practiced spontaneously 


and without conscious direction. Work- 
ing with plastic materials, paints and 
crayons, with music and its primitive 
instruments, with words story and 
poetry, dance and dramatics, wide 
fields unconscious material have 
opened for exploration and 

That play and its technics may 
highly significant revealing the 
child’s mind now known, especially 
understanding the behavior the 
emotionally unstable child. With all 
the precautionary measures may 
take for safeguarding the child’s body, 
may have spiritual ills that their 
reaction upon his physical nature may 
infection. Here, our knowledge 
the therapeutic value play 
child life, lies our possible relating 
the old and the new May Day. Let 
realize anew the great good children 
that comes from free, joyous play; 
brings mental and physical good. Let 
realize that playground games, 
nature excursions, neighborhood trips, 
gardening, such outdoor study the 
school subjects can arranged, and 
the producing simple outdoor dramas 
are essential child health. 

There also the mental health in- 
herent, Dr. Liss tells us, the flow- 
ering child’s creative instinct. 
When the young child builds, moulds, 
draws, paints his own thoughts, 
becomes, the process his expres- 
sion, the object his imagination. 
this issue AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
Hellene Seaman, herself creative 
artist, tells her article 
“Rhythms Spring Nature 
how actual classroom practice may 
bring about this transformation 
child into flower, joyfully stimulated 
imagination into understanding and 
fuller life. discover that play 
and health are measure synony- 
mous. raise the Maypole 
symbol the joyful activities child- 
hood which form the background 
Child Health Day. 


June issue will carry this 
theme play health and education 
over into the vacation life pupil and 
teacher. Nina Lamkin, whose out- 
standing work community recrea- 
tion lends special authority her 


article, will describe the value 
organized summer play both muni- 
rural communities. Under the 
combined sponsorship the schools 
and park departments, certain large 
cities have developed 
which city children may spend 
their vacation time healthy environ- 
ment, co-operating worth-while, crea- 
tive effort. Nursery Schools, Traveling 
Pageant Wagons, Hiking and Nature 
Trailing are among the enterprises Miss 
Lamkin describes which have valuable 
implications for any community. 


PRIMARY grade the San Mateo 
County school system had pet show. 
article our June issue will de- 
scribe the interest-value such 
project teaching Writing 
and Transportation, 
timely topic, was studied group 
five-year-olds. Their teacher, Hyla 
Jean Akre, recommends working 
top-speed while the interest lasts. 
Her article well-organized and 
valuable for all primary-grade teachers. 
Mr. Rich’s June arithmetic sugges- 
tions will describe the construction 
vacant-lot playground shack made 
from waste materials which involved 
arithmetical calculations. 

From her knowledge Indian folk- 
lore Susanna Myers has written play 
for vacation actors playground 
camp. The requirements stage and 
costume are simple. feel that our 
June art pages will especially valu- 
able they come from Jennie 
Haver’s experience rural supervision 
New Jersey. Miss Haver’s success- 
ful results from scant materials are 
familiar all who attend the meet- 
ings the National Education As- 
sociation. and the zoo 
will featured our beginning read- 
ing lessons. Landscape painting will 
the subject our picture-study page 
with reproduction Nat Little’s 
poems for closing-day auditorium pro- 
grams which anticipate vacation fun. 
And Emma Brock, Maud Lindsay 
and Miriam Clark Potter will make the 
June “Children’s Hour” department 
importance. The reviews worth- 
while books have been selected for 
their summer interest. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Language for 
Grades II-III 


the end the school 
year well for the children review 
the highlights their school activities, 
that they may recognize the steady 
progress which has brought them 
completion their work. With this 
objective mind, developed 
language project which served our 
purpose satisfactorily. divided our 
class thirty pupils into ten groups, 
with three pupils each. These sec- 
tions were then given for 
topic. For example, the first group 
was given The three 
pupils thus formed the 
and after several meetings 
planned what each one would say and 
do. The rest the committees did 
likewise until given period the proj- 
ect reached its culmination in- 
teresting language program. 

Using May for example, one the 
pupils showed some the drawings 
that were made during the month. 
explained each one carefully and 
named the pupil who had done the 
work. The second child sang two 
the spring songs which were learned 
the class, and the third pupil told about 
the history Mother’s Day and gave 
review the successful program 
carried out. 

One can see this example what 
wealth material can developed 
using this review method. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


In-Between Seat-Work 


need for planned activity 
for the between-recitation period 
familiar all teachers the lower 
elementary grades. recognized 
that vast amount time involved 
these periods, depending usually 
the number separate reading classes 
the particular grade. Since large 
amount time involved, ex- 
tremely necessary that this time 
put constructive use the child 
get the most out his school day. 

many systems, the work book 
based reading has occupied almost 
all this period. might well 
consider the fact that the reading work 
book should only one several 


this time. recent years the term, 
seat-work suggestions, has come 
mean work based reading that can 
done the child’s seat, rather than 
any activity which educative value 
can attributed and that carried 
during the between-recitation period. 
the progressive teacher, seat-work 
means opportunity for the children 
learn how work independently 
and intelligently. The work this 
period develops pupil initiative and 


This Department, contributed 
our readers from their everyday 
classroom experiences, has proved help- 
ful and popular. 

want your name it, telling 
original plans, how you are expressing 
new ideas developing the regular sub- 
jects the course study. 

Manuscripts should under five 
hundred words; seasonal, submitted 
three months advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing self-addressed 
stamped envelope, AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York City. 


provides opportunity for free creative 
expression and logical thinking. 

The same standards used test the 
general effectiveness teaching should 
apply this period. Those standards 
include such items motive, provi- 
sion for pupil initiative, development 
interest, organization, weighing 
values, provision for individual dif- 
ferences, and development correct 
work habits. 

The following outline may prove 
helpful setting standards and 
providing criteria for judging the 
period. 


The child must feel that the 
work this period contributes 
necessary for the working out his 
interests purposes. 


Sufficient material must pro- 
vided that the bright child will work 
his maximum rate speed during 
the entire period. 


Children should often allowed 
select the material they wish 


use for silent reading during this 
period. 

Variety the conduct this 
period should provided order that 
lack attention and interest may not 
result. 


Individual work must provide 
for: 
The development individuality. 
Forming strengthening certain de- 
sirable habits. 
Correcting undesirable habits. 


Development independent 
logical thinking. 
Development individual free 
expression. 
Development individual re- 
sponsibility the group. 


Development good habits 
concentration, and 


standing how reading functions 
connection with different kinds work. 


principles underlying 
the work: 
Within the child’s capabilities. 
Suited the child’s interests. 
Motivated. 


ficulty insure growth. 
Varied kind and amount. 


Time should taken for com- 
ments and criticisms. 


seat-work: 


Free hand drawing. 
Construction work. 
make book their charts tests. 
Making booklet. 
Following directions: 
cut and paste. 
draw, illustrate and color. 
write signs, posters, and labels. 


rearrange group objects real 
pictured. 

manipulate objects, make things, 
assemble things and play games. 


Informal diagnostic tests related 
reading. 


Silent reading from books. 
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Individual work begun con- 
nection with group projects. 


for judging seat-work 
between-recitation period: 


General educational seat-work: 


the purpose the work evident 
the pupils? 

Does the purpose arouse other purposes 
plans for further activity? 

piece work worth the time and 
energy spent it? 

the project their own, original 

Are the children learning distinguish 
between relative values? 

the material suited their interests 
and their abilities? 

there relation between one piece 
seat-work and anything else? 

Has central idea aim which 
the whole organized? 

there sequence ideas, recogniz- 
ing beginning, progress and com- 
pletion? 

Are the children thinking, planning for 
themselves? 

there opportunity for initiative? 

Are they learning work 
pendently? 

Are they learning co-operate 
worthy ends? 

Can done unsupervised? 


3-B Drum Corps 


drums came from the five- 
and-ten-cent stores from the twenty- 
five cent counter toy store. 
sure the price did not exceed quarter. 
And our school drum corps came about 
tertainment surprise the parents. 
Many note came from them saying, 
“Are you really going have per- 
formance Assembly Friday? 
can’t think possible you can have the 
patience listen twenty-nine little 
Nevertheless, did 
practice during music periods for 
rhythms, first very softly and gradually 
increasing the tempo and volume. 
had admit the children that 
could not hold the sticks properly 
had never had lessons drum either. 
Right away one little fellow said, 
you suppose could get Mr. 
come and give one 
talked our principal and she agreed 
ask him. The result was that 
veteran bandmaster came and taught 
that each stick was held differently, 
also that the drums must worn 
the right side. 


What fun had that day! 


chose the interpretation 
and although difficult sing and 
play the same time, the children did 


very well. later learned “Our 
other songs from our music books. 
One the children remarked that 
would splendid have caps 
acted upon the suggestion and from red 
bands construction paper, punched 
and tied around the child’s head, 
made neat hats which the girls wore. 
Quite jaunty blue caps were made 
for the boys. the day had our 
Red Cross Club meeting the girls wore 
their Red Cross caps and this made 
little more interest when sang our 
Red Cross song. was also ac- 
companied the drum. 


The parents who came see our 
drum corps agreed that made im- 
pression upon them. The plan can 
used good advantage during the 
patriotic months the year. makes 
splendid showing when the schools 
are called upon city authorities 
represented some parade gather- 
ing community center. aids 
developing sense rhythm, creates 
new joy music, and altogether not 
worthless idea which all grew from 
the showing one little red drum 


Our Question Box 


following method for further 
developing the child reading, writ- 


ing, and grammar has been successfully 
used. 


Cover small box attractively and 
the top. Place this con- 
venient location for the children they 
may put any question they may 
want ask. Often child wishes 
ask the teacher may the 
monitor for the next day stay 
wash the blackboards after school 
perhaps read story the class. 
these questions are read the teacher 
before the close the school day, they 
may answered her written 
form personal conversation. 
The children thoroughly enjoy this and 
the same time beneficial. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Word Contest 


teachers find practical 
try intervals have the children see 


how many different words they can 
make from one rather 
tried interesting experiment 
along this line that worked amaz- 
ingly well. 

There are two third grades our 
building. gave each class the word 
carpenter. They were given the phonic 
period, plus any spare time during 
one particular day, which work 
it. 


child received help 
teacher other pupil. The aim was 
find the individual winners and the 
class winner. The best boy and the 
best girl winner from each class then 
competed with the other two winners 
for championship honors. Another 
word was course given these four 
winners. class but sixteen 
pupils, received over sixty different 
words. One pupil made individual 
score forty-two. This list included 
and 


The project certainly worth the 
time takes check the words and 
find the winner. 


TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Primary 


primary room needs 
attractive reading corner. We, the 
lower grades, should strive develop 
pleasant associations with library read- 
ing, and found this means making 
furniture very effective, well 
inexpensive. 


Secure from local store three fruit 
crates the same size. them 
will used for little seat, daven- 
port, while the third will made 
comfortable arm-chair. 


make the divan, nail the two 
boxes together, one top the other. 
Remove the front and top the upper 
one form the sides and back the 
seat. Cut the two upper sides half 
form arm rests. Pad the seat, arms, 
and back well with excelsior. Cover 
with brightly colored cretonne. deep 
ruffle will make look most inviting. 

make the chair, stand the third 
box end. Leave the partition the 
crate form the part sit on. Take 
off the upper front and top, and cut the 
upper sides half, thus making back 
and arms. Pad well with excelsior, and 
cover with cretonne the same 
material used for the divan. Again, 
deep ruffle will make look much 
prettier. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Adventure May 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


OAN AND JOE, the traveling 
Clarks, sat little round table 
street Paris having lunch. Out from 
pastry shop came the waiter his 
white cap and apron bringing them big 
cups hot chocolate and tray 
cakes. was May and from the out- 
door flower market the corner the 
street came the sweet perfume 
flowers. 

mother had told the children. “Take 
long you like for your lunch and 
you finish before come back, you 
could write little about Paris your 
new diaries. Nothing could pleas- 
anter than sitting here the sunshine 
and remembering what have done 
this beautiful 

mother had left Joan and Joe. 
They had seen her looking over the 
books bright paper covers street 
stall near by. From there she had gone 
shop where gay ribbons, dresses, 
hats and trimmings were piled together 
sidewalk counters. After that she 
was lost their sight. They saw some 
red-cheeked little French boys and 
girls passing their way park 
play. These French children looked 
good deal alike for both boys and girls 
wore black aprons keep their clothes 
clean and they all had dark hair and 
dark eyes. They carried their toys, 
Joan and Joe carried theirs, when they 
went out play Paris; balls 
string bags, painted hoops, battledore 
and shuttlecock sets, dolls dressed more 
gaily than their little mothers, and long 
toy trains that the little boys Paris 
called wagon-lits. 

Sometimes country woman passed 
the outdoor cafe, near the River Seine, 
where Joan and Joe were having lunch. 
Their skirts were full and they wore 
colored velvet bodices and butterfly 
caps starched white lace. Grave 
Frenchmen with brief cases under 
their arms passed by. French shop 
girls dressed black passed. 

“It like motion Joan 
told Joe she bit into cake with pink 
icing and sugar rose the top. 

don’t feel like writing 
Joe said, stirring thick cream into his 
cup chocolate. too much fun 
looking about.”’ 


Joan said. know what could do, 
Joe! Let’s play that are writing 
motion picture scenario about Paris. 
You start with the day landed 
from the flying field 

Joe pulled from his pocket his small 
leather diary and his fountain pen. 

blue blouses carrying our 
bags the bus. Saying good-bye 
that jolly little French girl, Jeanne, 
who flew with from Croyden 
England. Big gray buildings. Funny 
little traffic policemen big blue capes. 
Parks with flower beds and fountains. 
Punch and Judy shows and merry-go- 
rounds. must have all those our 
motion picture, 

have our hotel back the beautiful old 
The two sets curtains and the big 
flower pattern the carpet our 
room. Our breakfast fat rolls baked 
the shape crescents and great cups 
hot milk with little coffee poured 
in. The Rue Rivoli with all those 
arcade shops that sell pictures, brace- 
lets, necklaces, and odd keepsakes. 
The Rue Paix, with jewels and 
perfumes the shop windows.”’ Joan 
wrote busily her small leather diary 
with her fountain pen she talked. 

the best scenes our motion 
picture Paris will the street fair 
Joe said. ‘‘Wasn’t fun, Joan? 
you remember the booths built like old 
French peasant houses, the fortune- 
teller, the elephant ride on, and all 
those gingerbread pigs decorated with 

“There were candy pigs the 
Montmartre Fair, too, Joan said. 
“And man played accordion 
for the children dance the street. 
really believe, Joe, that Paris the 
month May city for boys and 

The air grew warmer and sweeter. 
Along the river slow-moving barges 
and pleasure boats drifted the sun- 
shine. church bell 
sounded like note silver dropped 
from the sky. Joe looked above his 
head, far, far, grinning stone head 
that stretched straight out from the 


wall church tower. are 
steps that way inside the tower 
Notre said. ‘‘You climb 
until you come out one the little 
balconies right beside one those 

“Oh, Joan exclaimed. 
you dare climb there alone?”’ 

said. wait here for mother and 

second Joe was inside the tall 
pillars and great doors the church, 
facing the rosy light the great round 
window colored glass that filled the 
space above the altar. Then started 
climb the tower stairs. 

Joan, left behind, felt little lonely. 
She finished her chocolate and had 
last cake decorated with sugar violets. 
She stood up, put her diary her 
pocket and looked and down the 
street. What, she wondered, was 
around the corner? Why not find out? 
She explained the waiter her best 
French that mother would return soon 
pay for the lunch, and that she and 
Joe, too, would back. Then she 
boldly turned the corner, and her 
great surprise stepped into scene from 
story. 


small green square was 
bright, singing market. Yellow canaries, 
green parrakeets and redbirds 
wooden cages twittered merry 
chorus. Tended plump country 
women flopping caps and aprons 
were ducks, geese and rabbits. Tropical 
birds such Joan had only seen 
pictures before were there the bird 
market. one corner there were 
fluffy Persian kittens, short-tailed cats, 
and Siamese cats with odd Oriental 
faces. And wherever Joan walked 
the bird market Paris that lay be- 
tween the church Notre Dame and 
the grim prison, the Conciergerie whose 
corner she had just passed, bird called 
her take home. 

Delighted, Joan went and down, 
and out the bird market. She for- 
got the time. She forgot her way. 
last slanting shadow told her that she 
should return the sidewalk pastry 
shop. But she could not find the right 
corner. She walked, ran circles. 
last Joan’s eyes were blinded with 
tears that she ran right into the arms 
little French girl. 

exclaimed the little French 
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girl. the ducks and geese 
from our farm are here, father 
brought Paris for few days. 
did not expect see you 

lost. Mother shopping. Joe climb- 
ing the tower Notre Dame see 
gargoyle. came around the corner 
explore and not know way 
back the pastry shop where were 
all 

“Oh, but that laughed 
Jeanne, taking Joan’s hand. here 
the 

“Could buy bird Joan 
asked. 

Jeanne shook her head. are 
sold here only she said. 


“Another day, will buy bird. 
Now, here your pastry shop, your 
worried mother, and Joe! Ah, Joe!” 
Jeanne laughed they came the 
luncheon table where mother and dusty 
Joe, with spiders’ webs his hair from 
his long climb the tower Notre 
Dame, waited for Joan. 

They all ordered more cakes and 
chocolate share with Jeanne. Then 
they went back the bird market and 
found Jeanne’s father among cackling 
geese and other fowl. was glad 
see them and said that all the traveling 
Clarks must next visit the farm 
southern France. had been ex- 
citing day, Paris day, with very 
pleasant ending. 


The Little Red Calf 
MARGERY BIANCO 


there was little red calf 
who lived the barnyard. had 
four wobbly legs and bulgy forehead, 
with two little round knobs top 
where, by-and-by, his horns would grow 
out. was young that could 
not manage his legs very well. They 
sprawled this way and that, and they 
wouldn’t always take him just where 
wanted go. But was learning. 

Just across from the barnyard was 
white house, and there lived 
little boy called Billie. had red 
curly hair, too, just like the little calf. 
His legs were bit wobbly, but they 
were not quite long the little 
calf’s legs, could manage them 
better. 

Every morning when Billie woke 
his mother washed his face and hands 
and she brushed his hair. Then she 
gave him his breakfast blue bowl 
and she let him sit out the doorstep, 
between the two tall hollyhocks, eat 
it. 

Every morning the 
mother washed him too, and brushed 
his hair her own way. And then the 
little calf had his breakfast. But 
didn’t have blue bowl. had 
pail, which the farmer’s boy 
brought him. Billie would look from 
his doorstep and call, little 
And the little calf would look 
from his pail and try call back; 
But all could really 
say was 

There were many grown-up cows 
the farm, brown cows and white cows 
and spotted cows. Every morning they 
went out graze the pasture the 
hill, and the little calf’s mother went 


with them. The farmer’s boy let down 
the barnyard bars and out they would 
step, one one, walk the road 
and into the green pasture. But the 
little red calf had stay home the 
barnyard all day himself. was 
too young out pasture with 
the grown-up cows. 

Sometimes tried tag along after 
them his four wobbly legs. But the 
farmer’s boy always put the bars back 
very quickly, right front his nose, 
and there had stay. was 
whole long day before his mother and 
the other cows would come walking 
home again, and the little red calf got 
very lonely. All could was stick 
his little nose out between the bars and 
say 

One morning the farmer’s boy was 
great hurry when let the cows out 
from the barnyard, for had 
the hay field and rake hay. when 
put the bars back wasn’t quite 
careful usual, and the lowest bar 
all did not slip tight. The little red 
calf saw this. waited till his mother 
and all the other cows were well the 
road, and the farmer’s boy had gone 
away. Then began push and 
push with his little bulgy forehead. 
By-and-by pushed the bar right 
down and squeezed himself through. 


But had been long pushing and’ 


pushing that when last stood 
the road couldn’t see the big cows 
any more. They were already out 
sight. looked this way and that, 
and then gave little sideway skip 
and began trot. 

First trotted across the road the 
house where the little boy, Billie, lived. 


Billie wasn’t there. 
window stood open, and through that 
open window came very nice smell. 
was the smell ginger cookies that 
Billie’s had just put into her 


But the kitchen 


oven bake. The little calf sniffed 
very hard. had never smelled any- 
thing good before. But while 
stood there sniffing something went 
flap-flap, right his face. was only 
the window curtain blowing the 
wind, but scared the little calf 
much that turned round and trotted 
off again. 

This time trotted right round the 
barn and down the green slope the 
brook. 

First came old apple tree 
standing all itself. Under the tree 
the long grass were lot little 
green and yellow apples that the wind 
had shaken down. The little 
one the apples. smelled good. 
began crunch with his teeth. 
was good that ate another and 
another. ate nearly all the apples 
could find and then thought 
would like drink water. 
went down the brook. 

And there, sitting narrow bridge 
made single plank, right over the 
muddiest part the brook, was the 
little red-headed boy, Billie. had 
tin and spoon, and was busy 
spooning the nice black mud from 
the edge the brook and putting 
his pail. When had the pail full 
dumped all back into the water and 
began over again. 

The little calf stood and watched 
him. wanted down the 
water, but there sat the little boy right 
his way. didn’t know what do. 
And while was thinking about it, all 
once heard dreadful sound right 
behind him. 

Gobble, 


was the big old turkey 
gobbler, coming across the grass! His 
tail was spread out like great sail, all 
his feathers stood end the sun- 
shine, his beak was wide open. was 
coming just fast could his 
black scaly toes. 

“Gobble, gobble, shouted 
when saw the little calf. 
gobble, 

looked terrible! 

The little red calf was scared that 
his legs began wobble. wanted 
run very fast, before that old turkey 
gobbler could catch him. But there 
was place run to, except that nar- 
row plank bridge where the little boy 
spooning the mud. 
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Just then Billie looked up. saw 
the little red calf coming very fast, and 
behind him saw the old turkey gob- 
bler coming faster still, with all his 
feathers swelled out and his scaly toes 
going thud-thud the grass. 
dropped his spoon and dropped his 
pail. stood and began yell. 
yelled loud that even the turkey 
gobbler was surprised, and stopped 
stock still. 

But the little red calf couldn’t stop. 
His four legs were going fast that 
they carried him right out the 
plank. They carried him almost 
where the little boy stood yelling. 

Crack! Splash! The bridge broke, 
right the middle! Down went the 
little red calf and down went the little 
red-headed boy, splash into the black 
muddy water. 


they were their mid- 
dles the black mud, while the old 
turkey gobbler ran and fro the 
bank above them very pleased with 
himself, shouting gobble, 
every time they tried move. 

The little boy yelled ow, 
And the little calf yelled moo, 
moo!” they made such 
noise that the little boy’s mother heard 
them, she was hanging out clothes 
the garden. And the little calf’s 
mother heard them, way the 
pasture where she was grazing with the 
other cows. 

Down the brook ran the little boy’s 
mother, flapping her apron and crying 
“Shoo! And down ran the lit- 
tle calf’s mother fast she could 
gallop, waving her tail and shaking her 
head. And between them they drove 


the old turkey gobbler off and chased 
him right out the field. 

The farmer’s boy came running, 
First they pulled Billie out and stood 
him the bank, with all the black 
mud dripping from him. And then they 
pulled the little calf out but that was 
harder, for his four legs were stuck fast 
the mud the bottom. But they 
got him out last. 

When they got home Billie’s mother 
put him into the wash tub and she 
soaped and scrubbed him till was 
clean could be. 

There was wash tub big enough 
put the little calf into, the farmer’s 
boy had bring water pails pour 
over him, till the little calf was quite 
clean too. Just Billie’s mother was 
giving the last rub Billie’s hair, and 
the farmer’s boy was pouring the last 
pail water over the little calf’s legs, 
suddenly Billie’s mother began 
sniff. And she cried: 

me, 

She rushed the oven and pulled 
them out just time! 

Then Billie had cookie for falling 
the brook, and the farmer’s boy had 
cookie because had helped pull 
him out again. The little red calf had 
cookie because fell the brook too. 
The only one who didn’t get cookie 
was the cross old turkey gobbler. 

But got something else. 

For just poked his head through 
the fence see what was going on, the 
farmer’s boy saw him. The farmer’s 
boy didn’t say word, but picked 
the last pail water that was standing 
and threw it, splash! 

And that was the last time that the 
turkey gobbler ever chased the little 
red calf. 


Lucky Rose Cabot 
Adapted from New England Folk Tale HUNTER-TOWNE 


all Vermont, from Troy, near 
Canada, Brattleboro, near New York 
State, there was one more kind than 
Rose Cabot. Some said was because 
she always wore bit mountain ash 
around her neck. 

Rose Cabot was neither young nor 
old, neither pretty nor ugly, just 
country lady with blue eyes and sun- 
burnt cheeks who minded her own 
business and never gossiped. From 
the bright morning the cool evening 
she was busy working her little house 
and her little farm. She did the 
hoeing and planting, and she tended 
the flowers. Sweet margorams, mint, 


thyme, dahlias, marigolds and del- 
phiniums grew her garden. There 
was nota house all Vermont 
more spick and span than Rose Cabot’s. 
was indeed pity that there was 
one share with her. She wished 
for company. 

But Rose Cabot was not given 
sighing and wishing; she was too busy 
for that. She tripped along the grass- 
grown path the red-painted barn 
feed the little red hens and the red 
rooster. The early spring wind sang 
the leafless branches, whssssss! The 
sun shone the trickling brook which 
gurgled quickly, But when 


she came near the barn door she stopped 
great surprise most surprising 
sight! There, right before her eyes, sat 
Banded Rattler his eight-rattle 
tails weeping bitter tears. His skin 
was sulphur yellow, and black and 
brown velvety bands crossed each other 
all over him. little below his head 
there was big round bulge his skin. 

queer see rattler early the 
morning, weeping. What ails 

said the rattler, Rose 
Cabot, just woke from long 
winter’s sleep. was very hungry and 
couldn’t find any rabbits rats, 
mice birds, came your chicken 
coop eat egg two and swal- 
lowed mistake the glass egg you 
leave for your hens look at. 
goup. won’t godown. And 
The poor rattlesnake 
wept harder than ever. 

“Well, all things! serves you 
said Rose Cabot. suppose 
shouldn’t help you, but don’t like 
see anybody 

She picked two stones and very 
carefully crushed the glass egg. How 
happy the Banded Rattler was when 
this was done! How wriggled his 
body and rattled his rattles. 

what can for you?” 
asked the grateful snake. 

don’t have thing for 
said Rose Cabot, you 
would like lie front house 
and not let the peddlers from Mont- 
pelier and from Brattleboro come 
clean steps and dirty them. Just rattle 
your rattles and come and buy 
what want outside.”’ 

“That gladly,” said the 
Banded Rattler. 

the rattler sat front the 
house all day long listening Rose 
Cabot singing she worked. 

The Banded Rattler would rattle 
chorus, the birds sang loud and all 
made merry concert. But when 
peddler from Montpelier peddler 
from Brattleboro came near, the 
Banded Rattler rattled angrily and the 
would stop. Rose Cabot 
would come out the angry sound and 
her buying outside. 


morning Rose Cabot took 
walk the woods see how much 
maple syrup there was the wooden 
troughs hanging under the big maples. 
She put her shawl and walked under 
the spruces and hemlock trees, under 
the long-needled pines and the paper 
birches. There was cool wind and_a 

(Continued page 45) 
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THE BALLOON MAN 


Characters 
Balloon Man 
Mother 
Three Children 
Properties 
Colored Balloons 


BALLOON MAN: 
stand here every afternoon, 


Look the colors bright and gay. 
Just one penny all you pay. 
Plenty for all who come, have 


Poems for May Day 


Selected JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


This which five children may take 
part, includes some useful 


Waiting for someone buy 


THE HERDBOY 


There are yellow flowers among the rocks 
the hill where the herdboy sings, 

And berry bushes hanging low 
Flower-fragrant the springs. 


The giddy little birds fly up, 
Lifting their sunlit wings. 

The silver snake very still— 
And the happy herdboy sings. 


The herdboy climbs through the tender grass— 
his good brown stick clings. 

The clouds mount with him goes, 
sees them, and sings. 


Come and buy! Come and buy! 
The flowers and grass the rocky hill, 
The sky and all living things 
have penny, Mother said, 


The fullness his happy heart 
think like one red. Are his song, and 
SECOND CHILD: 


would like that one green. 
the prettiest that I’ve seen. 


THIRD CHILD: 
Lucky please give two, 
One yellow, and one blue. 


Courtesy, ‘‘The St. Nicholas St. Nicholas Magazine 


WOODLAND BEDTIME 
(In the Japanese manner) 


BALLOON EVELYNE LOVE COOPER 
Now with your balloons just run and play. 
like see you happy and gay. 


(Children play with balloons) 


the clear brook, young 
Minnows laugh the stories 


Their grandmother tells. 
MOTHER: 


Children! Children! Come home tea! 
First CHILD: 
That mother calling me. 
ALL TOGETHER: THE FLOWER 
Balloon man, don’t far away. 
come and see you another day. 


(Children run out saying, 


Washington High New York 


Little seed, little seed, 
Have you got plan 

turn flower and 

Above the ground stand? 


Copyright, London, England 


LACE Little flower, little flower, 
When you were seed, 

Why did you turn flower 
Instead weed? 


Doris 


All the field white with lace; 

Queen Anne just passed this place, 
Dropped her mantle she ran, cannot tell God’s will; 
Playing hide-and-seek with Pan. But still flower 


Washington High New York 


Oh, person, oh, person, 


Reprinted permission 
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Worthwhile 


Wheel and Wing 


Railway Engines the World. 
Brian Breed. 159 Pages. 
Oxford University Press, New York. $1.75. 


the Airliner. John Floherty. 
Illustrated. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York. $2.00. 


The World’s Messengers. Hanson 
Hart Webster. 342 Pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
$2.00. 


Now that summer travel 
prospect, the class social science and 
geography may well enriched 
such books these. With realistic il- 
lustrations from photographs, and writ- 
ten people who know their subjects 
thoroughly, they bring modern marvels 
transportation and communication 
the threshold the schoolroom and 
furnish excellent reference material for 
the teacher. 

Brian Breed’s Engines 
the World”’ valuable text, suitable 
for children and for teacher interpreta- 
tion. offers the latest information 
its subject, each engine illustrated and 
its construction and achievements told 
biography. This 
sitates some technicalities, but the 
book written simply and with clarity. 
With much ground covered 
little space can allowed for any in- 
dividual engine, but Mr. Breed has 
managed provide good general 
sketch locomotive practice today. 

Steam turbine, electric, and internal 
combustion engines are described but 
the greater part the book devoted 
the reciprocating steam engine which, 
after hundred years steam travel, 
has taken great variety forms 
adapting itself infinite variety 
conditions. 

The pupils’ question, makes 
go?’’ receives ready answer this 
book, and also learns where these 
world railway engines run; moun- 
tains, across plains and bridges,through 
snow and jungle, each with special 
errand describing circle usefulness 
around the human race. 


trip across America 
plane, from the moment when giant 
plane taxies into position, the field crew 
functions actively the flying field, 


Books 


the loud-speaker announces the start, 
and the porter helps passengers into 
their seats. From the imperceptible 
rise and cruise the ship into and along 
accurately charted airways, the author’s 
camera records the flight and the magic 
brain the plane. When the flight 
over, Mr. Floherty takes behind the 
scenes; into hangars where planes are 
dissected with the microscope for pos- 
sible flaws weakness, where the tele- 
type machines clatter off the minute- 
by-minute weather reports for the 
pilots, and into the cockpit plane 
examine the instruments detail. 
Among many books that tell their 
stories mainly through photographs, 
the Airliner’’ would seem 
stand out permanent reference 
book, helpful teachers who must 
interpret the lanes the sky their 
classes, and for older pupils read. 


readable text for boys and girls 
fifth- and sixth-grade ability, with 
frontispiece color, eight full-page 
photographs, and more than one 
hundred text illustrations and maps. 

The book traces the radio, the tele- 
graph, newspapers, and the mail back 
their beginnings and explains how 
people earlier times communicated 
with one another. Mr. Webster, who 
wrote the helpful ‘“Travel Air, Land 
and Sea,’’ presents only those phases 
his subject that are interest and 
within the comprehension children 
nine twelve years. Each chapter 
begins with what modern and follows 
the story back days long ago, 
living story full dramatic episodes. 

Especially valuable list books 
the end each chapter for children 
read for further information, this 
way directing them intg habits 
reference. World’s 
has real value for supplementary read- 
ing the schools. 


Diet and Health 


Food for the Young Child. Miriam 
Lowenberg. 142 Pages. 
Collegiate Press, Inc., Ames, Iowa. $1.50. 

Food and Health. Henry Sherman. 


296 Pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


our present understanding 
the close relation that exists between 
nutrition and efficient living, especially 


far the capacity for assimilating 
education concerned, two new books 
that give authoritative help the sub- 
ject are welcome. Not alone con- 
cern ourselves with the preparation 
meals for the preschool and elementary- 
grade child, but the energy and health 
the teacher depend upon her as- 
similation food proper amounts 
and suitable quality. The two books 
listed here cover nutrition both for the 
child and the adult, and are written 
from successful thought and experience 
this field hygiene. 


“Food for the Young Child’’ has 
been prepared for two groups people; 
mothers who are perplexed with prob- 
lems child feeding, and nursery- 
school workers who must responsible 
for planning the menus for large 
groups. Since both these groups are 
concerned with food problems; the first 
through mothers’ meetings, and the 
latter through our present emphasis 
upon the young child’s physical wel- 
fare, find the year’s tested recipes 
used with success Iowa State Col- 
lege the Nursery School very worth- 
while. 

More than the menu planning 
included the book. Observation 
the eating habits the nursery-school 
children over period five years has 
led Professor Lowenberg theconclusion 
that simple changes the preparation 
food and its serving made that food 
more acceptable them. Foods that 
had been refused were often eaten with 
relish when the child prepared them; 
children were observed adequately 
nourish themselves when allowed 
choose their diets from variety 
natural foods; even simple matter 
suitable height the table and chair, 
allowing for arm freedom and placing 
the feet the floor, were found 
related better food habits. 

The color flowers and flower con- 
tainers, color the menu, simplicity 
service, gay china and linen, and the 
extent which the child needs help 
his eating are among the subjects that 
are presented this book which would 
seem once find permanent place 
for itself the library early child- 
hood education. 


Professor Sherman’s book, 
and brings the newer 
knowledge nutrition that has both 
clarified and advanced our conception 
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health, our conviction that health 
largely dependent upon our ability 
build adequate dietary. Thus 
the book, coming does from the ex- 
perience the Mitchell Professor 
Chemistry, Columbia University, 
guide both the teacher’s own 
nutrition and directing those 
charge school lunches and lunch- 
rooms. Energy foods, the sensible and 
safe control body weight, energy 
needed childhood and with advanc- 
ing age, digestion, scientific presenta- 
tion the much-discussed vitamins 
and corrections our misunderstand- 
ing them the food dietary 
whole, illustrative records meals, the 
place different foods the dietary, 
and selected bibliography are among 
the subjects the chapters. 

The fact that the food supply holds 
such potentialities for the advance- 
ment individual, family, and com- 
munity welfare makes most im- 
portant that the consuming com- 
munity shall get its money’s worth 
the purchase food, and that shall 
safeguarded from the sanitary hazards. 
There also the truly vital matter 
wise budgeting the food 
allowance. These subjects are treated, 
and from the chapters devoted them 
material for class projects hygiene 
and home finance may profitably 
worked out. 


For the Classroom Play 


Come and Caper. Creative Rhythms, Pan- 
tomimes and Plays. Virginia Bennett 
Whitlock. 134 Pages. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York. $2.00. 


Book Puppets. Martha Perrine 
Munger and Annie Lee Elder. 
206 Pages. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, Boston, Mass. $1.50. 


The School Playhouse. Group 
Plays for Children. Ellen Lake Austin. 
114 Pages. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. $2.00. 


approach the end the 
school year, the need for fresh and 
happy entertainment material arises. 
old recitation and memorized 
drama longer finds acceptance with 
groups active, originally inclined 
boys and girls. They demand and de- 
serve outlet for the imagination 
their group plays. 

“Come and Caper,” while perhaps 
unfortunately titled, deserves 
more descriptive announcement, 
excellent collection dramatic musical 
pantomines, creative rhythms and 
plays that have been developed 


children from the first through the 
eighth grade the Lincoln School 
Teachers College, New York, when the 
author, Miss Whitlock, was director 
physical education there. The sound 
theory upon which this work was based 
our present conviction that children’s 
development not confined special 
compartments; that the body rhythm 
that naturally accompanies song does 
not belong alone the music period and 
the dramatic production does not neces- 
sarily relate the language 
period. While listening descriptive 
music composers child may feel 
mood strongly enough wish ex- 
press through bodily motion, the 
music may suggest picture which calls 
for interpretation through pantomime. 
Also, mood story may demand 
music that will supply sympathetic 
accompaniment. 

Such child and school interests 
Indians, gnomes, pirates, the seasons, 
nature, toys, trains, airplanes, animals, 
fairies, the sea, and the circus are inter- 
preted this book through music, the 
resulting plays being child-created and 
illustrated with photographs. The 
children also suggested the costumes 


and descriptive text that accompanies 
the music. 


The puts this most 
appealing dramatic expression closer 
the needs the amateur than al- 
most any other guide book the sub- 
ject. Fully illustrated and including 
six plays for puppets with descriptive 
text, the book gives directions for build- 
ing portable stage that may carried 
automobile; for foundation com- 
position for character heads that the 
authors have found superior other 
mixtures far expense, quick drying 
and durability are concerned; and they 
describe also admirable mixture for 
backgrounds. Flexible scenery for the 
puppet stage and efficient manipulat- 
ing the puppets are among the sub- 
jects presented. 


Ellen directs the 
Horace Mann Auditorium Glendale, 
California. From this experience she 
has written eight plays for children 
which have been successfully produced 
minimum cost and effort far 
costumes and stage sets are con- 


cerned. The purpose the plays to: 


impart information through truly 
joyous entertainment, and con- 
stantly increase the children’s poise and 
confidence. There ‘‘Pageant 
Fall the Spelling 
School?” the latter play 


which the hero convinced the value 


and pleasure education. These 
plays are written that they may 
turned over group children for 
acceptable production without adult 
supervision. 


Anthology Children’s Literature. Com- 
piled Edna Johnson and Carrie Scott. 
914 Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $3.50. 


school, library 
and home should introduction 
literature for childhood. Unfortunately 
does not always accomplish this pur- 
pose; the story may timely, inter- 
esting, well told read but fails 
making that elusive impression upon 
the emotions which leads children 
appreciate beautiful diction and 
rhythmic, majestic prose. Answering 
this neglected phase story-telling 
this rich Children’s 
which the best the 
world’s story material from Mother 
Goose and nonsense verses great 
biographies, the selections comprehend- 
ing fables, folk tales, literary fairy- 
tales, myths, legends, nature stories, 
fiction and lyric poetry, fill the most 
complete and significant volume has 
been the reviewer’s privilege con- 
sider. 

The compilers this brimming 
anthology brought experience and 
taste their work; Professor Johnson 
assistant English, Indiana 
University, and Miss Scott head 
the Children’s Department, the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library. The book 
divided into two parts; Part con- 
tains material for children’s reading 
with three-fold aim helping adults 
choose good books for children, giving 
many models possible sup- 
plementary material for manuals 
children’s literature and supplying 
actual reading material that will inter- 
est the child various ages, and third 
furnish the end each section 
short, selected bibliography. Part 
has graded bibliography and con- 
tains valuable appendices with in- 
formational material helpful back- 
ground material the young teacher 
one who, rural situation, 
isolated from reference sources; 
history children’s literature, ac- 
count artists note who have illus- 
trated children’s books, psychological 
studies childhood, the graded read- 
ing list, and biographical notes 
authors children’s books. 


description the general 
plan the compilation, while outlining 
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its exhaustive quality, gives hint 
the quality real literature expressed 
every selection. This what sets 
the book apart. 

The compilers believe that good 
piece prose must reflect experience 
help interpret life for the reader and 
must have definite, clear thread 
thought traced around central idea. 
well-developed plot with proper moti- 
vation leading from cause effect; 
characters should sufficiently de- 
veloped and dynamic. must feel 
the note sincerity throughout, what 
Matthew Arnold defines “high 
Given all these qualities 
combined correct and pleasing form, 
there very little any difference be- 
tween good literature for the adult and 
for the child except far the theme 
concerned. Children may become 
literature conscious much earlier than 
have believed, and with satisfying 
permanence. 

This high standard criticism and 
taste illustrated each the more 
than six hundred poems and stories the 
anthology contains; each design for 
story-telling. There adaptation, 
writing down what used 
consider the child’s capacity for under- 
standing, predigesting. The best 
the masters prose and poetry, former 
message for the child, and surpris- 
ing how much that had not thought 
story-hour meat found the 
simple, translucent writing those 
people whose books have been the 
upper shelves our libraries. 

The reviewer has, all her writing life, 
been looking for one comprehensive 
unified book for 
“Anthology Children’s 
satisfies this want completely. 


trated. 206 Pages. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
New York. $1.50. 


fantastic and governess 
who blew into Number Seventeen 
Cherry Lane, somewhere England, 
East wind, parable for all 
who care for children. The slender 
book that holds her story was written 
young Irish poetess, and the il- 
lustrations, tenuous and blithe 
the text, were drawn the daughter 
Ernest Shepard who illustrated 
the children’s books Milne. 

Ordinarily such wonderland book 
this which the impossible becomes 
probable; which the redoubtable 


into the sidewalk picture park 
drawn her friend the Match-Man; 
where cow who caught falling star 
one her horns dances her way 
far London and the king; and every 
page rich which might have hap- 
pened but never could, lacks that 
robust quality that all, adult and 
child, demand story. This not 
true Poppins.” The book 
carries conviction bound closely with 
its refreshing humor and its quite 
unique fancy. 

The family mother, father, Jane, 
Michael, and the twins, might any 
Main Street family, anywhere; only 
chance they live Cherry Lane. 
They have everyday bread-and-butter 
problems. They not always under- 
stand one another. Into this house- 
hold, the East wind blows with healing. 
some years past, ‘“The Servant 
the Through Mary the com- 
monplace takes color, problems are 
either accepted with fortitude 
ignored. She, herself, believer laugh- 
ing gas, able see the dancing cow 
wandering along lanes and byways 
twilight she looked for the star she 
lost, inventor compass for guiding 
children Bad Tuesday, sympathetic 
with old Miss Lark’s the 
pampered dog who wanted walk 
himself, philosopher all need 
our house life. 

The book writes itself through 
series story scenes, each one which 
artistic unit: ‘“The Day 
“The who sheltered 
pigeons among her voluminous gar- 
ments under the shadow Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s Saint Paul’s. Mrs. Corry 
whose fingers were barley-sugar sticks 
and could broken off for children, 
immediately growing again. 
Moon” when the animals the Zoo 
entertained children. Then the 
chapter. was the first day 

outside the front door stood 
Mary Poppins, dressed her coat and 
hat, with her carpet bag one hand 
and her umbrella the other. She 
paused for moment the step and 
glanced back; then with quick move- 
ment she opened the umbrella, though 
was not raining, and thrust over 
her head. The wind carried her lightly 
that her toes just grazed the garden 
path. Then lifted her over the front 
gate and swept her upwards toward the 
branches the cherry trees the lane. 
She was the upper air now, floating 

But feel reach the last page 
that only Mary Poppins’ mortal body 


blew away. She left note for the 
children that ended, 
And she left well unfading im- 
pression the hearts those 
who love and believe her. 


Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary. 


lustrated. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. $2.00. 


dictionary for children made 
words they ordinarily need, with 
definitions that also meet their vocabu- 
lary requirements, important 
contribution education. Add 
these innovations dictionary-mak- 
ing more than fifteen-hundred modern 
pictures and the authority Dr. 
Thorndike’s name, and wonder why 
one thought before such plan 
for word study. This may have been 
because there authority such 
Dr. Thorndike’s junior-vocabulary 
research. His word lists have for years 
formed the psychologic background 
reading the schools. these 
accepted lists has selected junior 
vocabulary for his dictionary, totaling 
23,281 words and has defined them 
that child may understand the def- 
initions. Simply-drawn pictures are 
used when the full meaning the 
word can best made comprehensible 
such illustration. general, the 
word meanings are made clear 
simple sentences using words com- 
moner than the word itself; use 
the word sentences clarify and 
impress the definition; the use 
illustrative sentences alone when the 
word cannot defined terms simpler 
than itself. The dictionary includes 
also full pronunciation key, and help 
discovering words that are derived 
from other words. 

From eight fifteen years The 
Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary 
will fill educational need home 
and school. Heretofore the scientific 
study children’s vocabulary needs, 
based their interests and what they 
want read and write about was 
largely the hands teachers. 
unlikely that many parents knew that 
there was such study that which 
Dr. Thorndike has been carrying for 
almost decade. possible that the 
discrepancy between facile reading 
home and that the classroom has 
depended upon just this failure the 
parent recognize that the child has 
natural vocabulary. dictionary 
his own, well bound, with gay red- 
and-black thumb index, and leading 
naturally into his use more adult 
books word reference should vastly 
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increase the child’s silent reading 
capacity. far the elementary 
school concerned, Dr. Thorndike’s 
dictionary will develop readers un- 
derstanding, confidence and accuracy. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


the twelfth time May Day 
will observed nationally Child 
Health Day. The prevention 
diphtheria the keynote this year’s 
celebration. 

Five thousand children died 
diphtheria last year, and the sad thing 
about that they need never have 
taken the disease. There easy and 
harmless way protecting children 
from diphtheria, but these children had 
not been protected. What was the 
reason? 

Experience shows that, generally, 
the fault lies with the parents. Children 
unprotected because their parents 
put off taking them the doctor 
the clinic immunized. Some- 
times parents not understand the 
importance doing so, but more often 
they simply put off. Perhaps they 
have never personally known case 
diphtheria, and not think 
their own child being danger. 
Probably they have not heard the 
5,000 children who died last year, 
the probably 60,000 other children who 
struggled through the painful ex- 
perience diphtheria back health, 
partial health. 

Diphtheria serious disease 
any age, but most serious young 
children. very young child not 
only more likely contract diphtheria, 
but also more likely die 
than older child. The first four 
years life show the greatest number 
deaths, more than half all deaths 
from this disease the United States. 
baby about six months 
age has most cases natural im- 
munity which inherits from his 
mother. After the natural immunity 
wears off, and about three years 
age, practically every child sus- 
ceptible diphtheria. This, then, 
the period greatest danger, though 
cases are frequent fifteen years 
age. After that, the number cases 
drops off sharply. 

Diphtheria has been called 
vanishing disease,’’ thanks im- 
munization. the twelve years from 
1920-1932, the deaths from diphtheria 
the United States dropped from 
for every 100,000 population 4.5. 
This was remarkable record. Yet, 


though diphtheria may vanishing, 
has not vanished, and will not vanish 
without continued effort our part. 
Where interest dies down, where par- 
ents grow careless about seeking pro- 
tection for their children, diphtheria 
creeps again. Though there are 
states and cities where the disease has 
become very rare, there are other 
states and cities where the trend 
the wrong direction; where the deaths, 
according the latest reliable figures, 
are increasing rather than decreasing. 

For this reason, the stamping out 
diphtheria has been chosen the 
special project for May Day—Child 
Health Day this year. Its success de- 
pends joint effort public health 
officials, private physicians, and par- 
ents. Given this community spirit, 
there reason why the goal 
deaths from should not 
attained. has been attained already 
certain localities. The diphtheria 
ward the Alexandra Hospital 
Montreal for example has closed its 
doors because there are not enough 
patients warrant its remaining open. 
turn our own country, there 
were two cities over 50,000 in- 
habitants the state New York 
which did not have single case 
diphtheria 1934, well three 
cities between 25,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants, and smaller cities. 
This proof enough that diphtheria 
can stamped out. 


EUROPE THIS SUMMER? 


1935 meeting the World 
Federation Education Associations 
will held, August 10-17, Oxford, 
England. The meeting will con- 
junction with two other strong interna- 
tional organizations, the International 
Federation Teachers Associations 
(elementary) and the International 
Federation Associations Teachers 
Secondary Schools, which guarantees 
representation from most the 
countries. Persons who attend will 
have opportunity for making interest- 
ing contacts with many lands. 

The British Committee preparing 
for various sorts entertainment and 


special tours under the direction of: 


local committees. There will also 
exhibit work children the Eng- 
lish schools. Oxford itself, the seat 
one the oldest and best known 
universities, presents many 
tions. Distinguished speakers will 
the program and personalities known 
world-wide will presented the 
general sessions. 


The several departments the 
Federation will have programs the 
Oxford meeting: i.e., Universities and 
Colleges; Secondary Education; Social 
Adjustment, with sub-section 
Commercial Education; Rural Life and 
Rural Education; Home and 
School; School Health; Elementary 
Education; Educational Crafts; Prep- 
aration Teachers; Geography; 
Unusual Child; Teachers’ Organiza- 
tions; Preschool and Kindergarten; 
Adult Education; Visual Education. 


SAILINGS From NEw 


July (embark July 
10); landing Southampton, giv- 
ing days for sight-seeing tours 
before convention. 

American Trader: July 12; ar- 
riving London July 22. 

Plymouth, July 23, days before 
the convention. 

American Banker: July 26; ar- 
riving London, August 

Washington: July 31; arriving 
Plymouth August giving but three 
days before the convention. 


RETURN DATES 


Majestic: August from 
Southampton; arriving New York, 
August 27. 

Georgic: August from South- 
ampton; arriving 
August 31. 

American Trader: August 
from London; arriving New York, 
September 

Berengaria: August from 
Southampton; arriving New York, 
September 

returns from Southampton, August 
22, arriving New York, August 30. 
The President Roosevelt has 
tourist class. 


RAILROAD FARES ENGLAND 


The fare from London Oxford 
$2.00; from Southampton London, 
$2.50; from Plymouth London, 
$7.50; from London, 
$6.25. 


Tours 


Persons desiring spend some time 
England and Scotland will have 
splendid opportunities through motor- 
bus services reasonable all-inclusive 
rates. Nine tours are provided the 
regular schedules which individuals 
well groups may accom- 
modated. the Dublin convention 
many delegates took occasion enjoy 
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the motor-bus tours Ireland. These 
tours left the close the conven- 
tion. Arrangements can made for 
buses leave Oxford immediately 
the close the meeting and tour 
various parts the British Isles. This 
will give fine opportunity see 
England England and Scotland. 

Persons who desire tour any 
portions the continent, between the 
time arrival Europe and the meet- 
ing Oxford, and who will write the 
agents will given assistance their 
schedules and information regarding 
prices such tours. 

will very great help the 
American Committee those who 
contemplate attending this convention 
will write them which sailing date best 
meets their needs and what they would 
like the way sight-seeing and 
tours. will advantage also 
the American delegates and the 
Federation they may advised 
members’ plans arranging for var- 
ious types service; and will help 
keeping congenial groups together 
both sailings and land tours. 

Thomas Cook and Sons will handle 
the travel. This company acted 
travel agency for the Geneva Con- 
ference and rendered 
Tickets for boat rail tours may 
purchased through them, but the pur- 
chaser should specify that attend- 
ing the Oxford meeting. 

Persons desiring further data 
sailing dates, cost travel, accom- 


modations, and tours should write 


the headquarters office the World 
Federation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


FOR THE GRADUATION 
PROGRAM 


year 1700 schools used the 
special commencement packet, pre- 
pared the Division Publications 
the National Education Association, 
their vitalized commencement pro- 
grams. This year the Division 
Publications has developed another 
special packet from the best material 
available commencement programs 
the student participation type. 
This Vitalized Commencement Packet 
contains summaries fifty the best 
1934 programs available, including 
senior high, junior high, and elementary 
school programs; the actual text one 
outstanding senior high school program 
and one outstanding junior high school 
program; samples student speeches; 
section the Tercentenary Celebra- 


tion Secondary Education; sugges- 
tions for carrying out the vitalized 
graduation other valuable 
materials. This packet can secured 
for the cost price cents from the 
Division Publications, National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, W., Washington, 


ROUND-UP 


great 1935 round-up the 
officially scheduled for one 
short week July, will, for thousands 
teachers, become all-summer, all- 
Colorado vacation, for Denver the 
heart great vacation land. 

Two national parks are located 
Colorado. The Rocky Mountain 
National Park, which Estes Park 
perhaps the best known spot, only 
miles from Denver. 
motor trip takes the traveler through 
Estes Park via magnificent canyons, 
Grand Lake, with its “highest yacht 
club the and two con- 
tinental divides. 

Seventy-five miles south Denver 
the Colorado Springs region, famous 
for Pike’s Peak and the Garden the 
Gods. From Colorado Springs, the 
motorist may drive way scenic 
Corley highway Ute Pass Cripple 
Creek, the one-time famous mining 
center the state. 

longer motor trip desired, the 
convention-goer may wish drive 
the Mesa Verde, land the Aztecs, 
southwestern Colorado. 
homes the Cliff Dwellers two 
thousand years ago may entered. 
The country offers more magnificent 
scenery than that which may seen 
the trip this mesa. The world- 
famous million-dollar highway part 
the route. 

Denver, itself, only miles from 
the mountain range. Within easy access 
the city itself are innumerable trips 
through rock-walled canyons emerald 
lakes sparkling top the world and 
the summits peaks looking down 
the clouds. 

suggested that those packing 
bags for the convention should 
include hiking boots, golf clubs, find 
corner for fishing tackle and perhaps 
riding outfit, for the West offers 
greater thrill than that horseback 
rides through pine forests distant 
hills. 

Teachers not only Denver, but 
all Colorado, are prepared help the 
guest plan his stay terms 
great vacation. 


For further information write 
Helen Anderson, Supervisor 
Publications, Denver Public Schools, 
Denver, Colorado. 


HOUSE FOR YOUNG 
AMERICA 


teachers and pupils 
from the Public Schools Greater 
New York, classes from settlement 
houses and vocational schools, and 
college practice-teaching groups study- 
ing home economics related sub- 
jects are finding Little 
place where students may observe the 
principles home economics and all 
forms household planning put into 
actual practice. 

The Little House, commonly 
called, sturdy, white frame, eight- 
room dwelling, built Park Avenue, 
New York City, 39th Street, just 
three blocks from the Grand Central 
Terminal and the very heart the 
city’s skyscraper district. com- 
pletely furnished and equipped for 
daily living, with its 110 foot lot 
tastefully landscaped and planted. 
House and garden are surrounded 
neat white picket fence. 

The Little House was built last fall 
the New York Committee Better 
Homes America, co-operation with 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
was the hope these two sponsors 
that their project would become real 
educational demonstration. The ex- 
hibition home has become exactly that. 

Appointments are made advance 
for each special group which wishes 
inspect the house. Often the visitors 
are scheduled arrive time when 
the exhibition closed the general 
public, that they may have the un- 
divided attention the hostesses who 
explain the principles back deco- 
rative schemes, groupings mechanical 
equipment, lighting arrangements, and 
soon. When the class, with its teacher 
leader, comes the house, the 
hostess charge first asks what special 
subject being studied, that she 
may know what features stress 
the tour inspection. 

Cooking classes are, course, most 
interested the kitchen where work 
surfaces are all placed the proper 
height and well lighted, where proper 
storage space provided for foods 
all kinds; the dry cereals over the stove 
where they are kept dry, certain vege- 
tables the refrigerator, others 
ventilated bins, all the baking materials 
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one cupboard above work surface, 
with the utensils used below, the 
stove just the left and the refrigerator 
just the right. 


young boys, almost all 
whom study some kind manual 
training shopwork, eagerly inspect 
the little tables the living-room 
when they learn that these were made, 
stained and polished boys fifteen 
the Greenwich House workshops. 
The boys are interested too the 
chests drawers, work table, 
shelves, and sturdy chairs the boys’ 
bedroom. These articles were bought 
the unpainted furniture department 
local store, but were smoothed 
and painted apprentices the 
workshops. Many idea what 
make some room home more 
attractive has been carried away 
from this simple room furnished partic- 
ularly withstand the wear and tear 
and meet the needs two healthy 
youngsters. 

Boys also show special interest 
the technical principles broadcasting 
exemplified the studio. Every 
child knows radio, from the receiving 
end. But many them who come 
the Little House have only the vaguest 
ideas how the programs they hear 
home are put the air. Here they 
are shown the sound-proof studio, 
insulated that when one inside 
with the door closed one hears none 
the noise Park Avenue traffic only 
few feet away. The children examine 
the microphones and learn how the 
engineer his little control room 
regulates the volume sound before 
goes over the air. program hap- 
pens progress they see the 
actual broadcast from the visitors’ 
gallery stretching the length one 
side the studio. 

Some the children who come into 
the Little House with their teachers, 
particularly those from the lower 
grades schools located slum sec- 
tions, are entering typical American 
home for the first time their lives. 
They are familiar with tenements, 
with shops both large and small, and 
with public buildings. Some them 
have gone the country fresh air 
vacations and have seen farmhouses. 
But surprising number have never 
before seen house with and 
down 

all talks the more under- 
privileged the visiting groups, both 
teachers and hostesses stress every 
demonstration the fact that 
matter how little one has home 


work with, the arrangement that 
little, the placing things where they 
are most easily used and where they 
look the best, worth studying. 
Children work simple little home 
projects involving arrangement and 
storage their own clothing, books 
and other possessions. Coming from 
homes, many them, where the gold 
lampshade and the silk bedspread are 
regarded the symbols luxury and 
taste, they are taught that simple, 
sturdy bed coverings, curtains, and 
rugs—things warm harmonious 
colors which will look well after many 
washings are more desired than 
the costlier and less durable articles. 


the groups which come 
are far from underprivileged the 
usual sense the term. The members 
one delegation selected 
students from Brooklyn school were 
all under fourteen years age. Yet 
they asked dozens intelligent ques- 
tions. They wanted know just how 
house could run, where 
there were three children, that 
mother would not have work every 
minute the day. 

They figured out what time the 
mother would have get the 
morning order the morning 
chores for the baby and still have 
father’s breakfast ready time. How 
father would call the boys his way 
downstairs, how they would have 
breakfasted and off school soon 
after eight, and how mother could then 
plan the rest her day, giving due 
consideration little sister, the 
marketing, the washing, cleaning, and 
mending, and still have some time 
rest and read the garden before 
the living-room fire her sons 
would come home from school. 


the first January ac- 
curate record has been kept the 
groups visiting the Little House 
connection with their school other 
class work. The figures for the first 
month the year are interesting. 
Small groups from fourteen different 
public schools, totaling 276 pupils 
with teacher each ten fifteen 
children, came during this month. 
Vocational school students totaled 83. 
Members adult home-making classes 
numbered 64. themselves, these 
figures for the month might not seem 
impressive. But when considered 
that the Little House small home, 
and that all these young and grown- 
students were given individual 


opportunity examine and compare 
and ask questions with regard the 
demonstration, its value adjunct 
classroom study, particularly the 
city child, will realized. the time 
our going press the Little House 
has had its one hundred-thousandth 
visitor. 


NEW ENGLAND HEALTH 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


JuBILEE MEETING the 
New England Health Education As- 
sociation will held Friday, May 31, 
and Saturday, June the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PROGRAM 


Friday, May 31, Afternoon and Even- 
ing. Massachusetts Institute 
Technology 


Tea, 4:00 P.M. 
Business Meeting, 5:00 P.M. 
Supper, 6:00 P.M. 


Informal Get-to-Gether. Representa- 
tives Boys’ and Girls’ Community 
Agencies, such, Club, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, and Girls’ 
Leagues, will render brief descrip- 
tions their contributions 
Health Education. 


Saturday Morning, June Mas- 
sachusetts Institute Technology 


Speakers 


Mrs. Sherwood, representative 
the Boston Chapter the Motion- 
Picture Research Council, Joy 
Street, Boston. Subject: 
and Children—A Problem. What 
Can Health Education Do?” 

Dr. Harold Stuart, Department 
Child Hygiene, Harvard School 
Public Health. 

LUNCHEON 

Riverbank Court Hotel, Memorial 

Drive, Cambridge 


Pauline Williamson, School Health 
Bureau, Life In- 
surance Company, New York. Sub- 
ject: announced. 


EXHIBITS 
interesting exhibit health- 
education material will display 
both these days the Massachusetts 
Institute Technology. The public 
most cordially invited. For further 
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information, apply the Secretary, 


Mrs. John Fuller, Massachusetts 
Institute Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


NINTH IOWA CONFERENCE 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT 
EDUCATION 


17, 18, and 19, 1935, are 
the dates for the ninth annual Iowa 
Conference Child Development and 
Parent Education held Iowa 
City, Iowa. The health the young 
child will the main consideration 
the lectures and round tables during 
the three-day conference. All sessions 
will open anyone interested 
child development. There will 
registration fee. 

The Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and the Extension Division 
the State University Iowa will 
direct the program, co-operating with 
the Iowa State Council for Child Study 
and Parent Education, Iowa State 
College Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and Iowa State Teachers College. 

This conference held conjunc- 
tion with the eighth Health Education 
Conference the American Child 
Health Association held Iowa 
City, lowa, June through June 22. 
June 19, with both conferences 
session, the two programs will ar- 
ranged jointly. 


CONFERENCE PERSONALITIES 


Dr. Frederick Allen, Director the 
Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Vivian Thayer, Educational 
Director the Ethical Culture School, 
New York City. 

Dr. Mariam Van Waters, Super- 
intendent the Reformatory for 
Women, Framingham, Massachusetts 
(formerly Referee the Juvenile 
Court, City Los Angeles). 

Public Health, Yale Medical School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Dr. John Anderson, Director 
the Institute Child Welfare, Univer- 
sity Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Kinnaman, Director 
Child Health and Health Education, 
Iowa State Department Health, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. Milford Barnes, Professor 
Health the Department Hygiene, 
Preventive Medicine, and Bacteriology 
and Director the University De- 
partment Health, University 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Dr. Boyd, Associate Professor 
Iowa City. 


Drain, Associate Professor 
Preventive Dentistry and Acting 
Director the Bureau Dental Hy- 
giene, University Iowa, Iowa City. 

Dr. William Malamud, Professor 
Psychiatry and Assistant Director 
Psychopathic Hospital, University 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Dr. Plass, Professor 
Health the Department Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology and Director 
the Division Maternal and Infant 
Hygiene, Universityof Iowa, Iowa City. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
Lectures 
Constitutes Healthy Rela- 
tion between Parent and 
Does Therapeutic Work with 
Children Teach about Normal 
Growth 
Dr. Frederick Allen 
Makes Modern School?” 
Dr. Vivian Thayer 
Children 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters 
“Bringing Health the 
Growth and Health Revealed 
Emergency Nursery 
Dr. John Anderson 


FOR SCHOOL GARDENERS 


Nor since the World War have 
gardens and gardening received such 
cordial welcome the school world. 
Reports reaching the Office 
Education last year revealed great 
number and great variety school- 
gardening projects, some which ran 
through the summer. 
ment and want have increased de- 
pendence the garden plot. 

With spring the air, teachers and 
pupils are making garden plans. 
assist them Government aids are listed 
which will help make gardens yield 
bigger and better products, both 
agricultural and educational. 

The United States Government has 
published number bulletins and 
pamphlets, available nominal cost 
from the Superintendent Docu- 
ments, which contain many helpful 
suggestions for teachers 
visors school gardening, which the 
following partial list: 


The School Garden. p., illus. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 218). 


The Farm Garden. p., illus. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 781). cents. 


The City Home Garden. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1044). cents. 

Home Gardening the South. Illus. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 934). cents. 

Permanent Fruit and Vegetable Gar- 
dens. illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1242). cents. 

Rose Diseases—Their Causes and 
Control. p., illus. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1547). cents. 

Chrysanthemums for the Home. 
p., illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1311). 
cents. 

Herbaceous Perennials. illus. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1381). Free. 

How Grow Acre Potatoes. 
p., illus. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1190). 
cents. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 


JUNE 26-30 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Headquarters Hotel, New Ocean House 


Today’s Teachers Can Meet 
Modern 


GENERAL EVENING SESSIONS 


Wednesday 
“The Teacher Sets Her Own House 
inventory the past and 
philosophy for the future. 


Thursday 


Co-operation home and school for 
the benefit the child. 


Friday 
“The Teacher Falls Step with 
Marching 


Education relation changing 
national scheme. 


Saturday 
“The Teacher Explores the 


understanding other countries 
basic educational progress home. 
CLASSES 

Nine study classes, under expert 
leadership, will meet Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday mornings for 
two-hour periods. Topics for these 
classes are: 

Considering factors the normal 
development the individual child. 

Relating music the young 
child’s life. 

Relating natural science the 
young child’s life. 

Remaking the curriculum for 
the modern school. 

Surveying early childhood educa- 
tion the modern school. 
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Studying Parent Education its 
relation the child and the com- 
munity. 

Evaluating Emergency Nursery 
Schools. 

Training teachers meet modern 
problems. 

Acquainting the community with 
its schools. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 
Swimming and beach sports 
Conference hours with leaders 

classes, officers the Association and 
chairmen Committees. 

Afternoon shore drive. 


RESERVATIONS 
For information concerning reserva- 
tions write to: Housing Committee, 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 
Write Headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, W., Washington, 
C., for railroad information. 


Leve 
(Continued from page 14) 


well, ‘“The Girl Left Behind Me,”’ 
credited with Irish origin. And came 
from (She makes another 
curtsy and returns her seat.) 


Are the Wild Waves Saying?” two 
boys, hand hand, step center the 
stage.) 

Dr. CARPENTER: were both 
Londoners, but are not twins. 
wrote the words Are the 
Wild Waves Saying?” after thinking 
about scene Dombey and Son, 
story Charles Dickens wrote. Stephen 
Glover wrote the music. (They return 
seats.) 


(Sings 
Row.’’) 

SONG LEADER: The poet and song 
writer who wrote this song was 
Thomas Moore, and here is. 

Moore: This song 
mine was written the Saint Lawrence 
River the days the French ex- 
plorers. The wind was against 
that occasion and the voyagers were 
obliged row our boat all the way 
from Kingston Montreal. the 
words came set them the 
music old boating song. (Goes 
his seat.) 


(Sings the Summer 

LEADER: The words this 
melody were written our own 
Henry Longfellow. 


(steps center stage 
and bows): wrote many poems but 
those loved best were about our 
woods, waters and all nature. 

Sonc The music for 
“Stars the Summer Night” was 
written man who began com- 
pose piano music when was six years 
old, boy born Cleveland, Ohio. 

ALFRED PEASE (Steps center 
stage and bows.) 


(Sings ‘‘Rocked the Cradle 
the 

Sonc LEADER: Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard. (Leads her the front stage.) 


Mrs. WILLARD: Yes, 
the Cradle the Deep” 
1832, when was crossing the Atlantic 
way home from Europe. 


(Sings ‘‘Tenting Tonight 
the Old Camp Ground.’’) 


young man whose name was Walter 
Kittredge wrote this song. Why, this 
young man Mr. Kittredge! 


WALTER KITTREDGE (brings forward 
when song became popular, be- 
cause happens that wrote when 
was drafted into the army 1862, and 
was just leaving home. wrote it, you 
see, before ever saw the old camp 
ground. 


LEADER: unnecessary for 
introduce you the clergy- 
man, Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, who 
was born Boston, long, long ago and 


who wrote “My Country, 


Dr. (Steps the front stage 
with hymn book his hands. bows 
with great dignity and returns his seat.) 


(Piano strikes chord 
Spangled rise.) 


SonG LEADER: have with 
Francis Scott Key, who may tell the 
story our national anthem. 

Francis Scott (as steps 
the front the stage, all the stage pro- 
duce and wave flag): Everyone knows 
the story the writing the 
Spangled Every schoolboy 
and girl knows that was lawyer 
the town where was born, and always 
scribbled songs and verses stray 
scraps paper. 

During the War 1812 when the 
British fleet lay Chesapeake Bay, 
went out from Baltimore small 


boat, under flag truce, ask for 
the release friend who had been 
captured. Admiral Cockburn was 
about attack our Fort McHenry, and 
instead letting friend go, kept 
both. waited and watched during 
the twenty-four hours’ bombardment 
the fort, little boat moored be- 
side the commander’s vessel, exposed 
fire. watched and waited through 
the long dark hours, and when the 
morning September dawned 
there from the fort our flag still floated. 
joy the sight, wrote our 
national anthem old letter 


pocket. 


(All sing the 
END 


Rhythms Spring Nature 
Study 


(Continued from page 13) 


Interpretations the flower rhythm 
were varied. With twenty minutes’ 
time, was planned develop quite 
fully two flower rhythms, but en- 
thusiasm ran high that had 
include the nature periods the next 
three weeks. Flower dances entered 
into each these meetings. Twigs 
were brought and the rhythmic 
arrangements their buds, flowers 
and leaves came later dance with 
us. Seashore trips were being made 
over week-ends, and shells illustrating 
spiraling were brought in. The world 
was swinging great dance. 
thing has rhythm!”’ 


are amazingly 
mature people. They seem 
that rich depth human being where 
imagination uncrushed and the 
awaking mind constantly setting off 
company with the imagination 
all sorts adventures into knowledge. 
Response here always generous. 

Dances appeared highly individu- 
alistic forms; and took occasion 
emphasize the fact that these inter- 
pretations belonged us. They were 
our making; the flowers had only 
suggested them. Somehow woven into 
the motions these dancers were the 
qualities the flowers, the values 
their colors, textures, the lightness 
fragrance. All those subtleties 
which combine flower and make 
seem bubble about float away, 
substantial plant with work done, 
were analyzed and built upon the 
children. 

our next meeting, however, very 
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practical member the group told 
that had looked the wind-flowers 
the woods and they had stood 
should be, honesty perception for 
himself. Others had caught the idea 
play based the rhythmic repetition 
the patterns the flowers. had 
not. His observation was equally 
value, and his imagination does not 
happen build that particular way, 
creative other ways, for presently 
things over and over the same way, 
then night and day make rhythm.” 
That constructive thinking even 
more than his seven years. 

From such start, were off 
around the universe. Finding cycle 
after cycle, followed the great 
rhythms the seasons; rain, rivers, 
seas, clouds and rain; rock, earth, 
rock; and back our flowers again 
the rhythm blossom, seed, plant, 
blossom. 

Drawing from their adventures with 
their class teacher the group related 
their flower dances the Greek danc- 
ers portrayed ancient vases and 
print Botticelli’s picture 
which offers starting point for 
series lessons such these, esthetic 


less startling than our gay whorled 
bag. 


the nature-study meetings 
the fourth class, special emphasis 
laid upon the relation life its en- 
vironment. Our study rhythms there 
led far afield from flowers. 
sure, enjoyed some interpretive 
dances, but awkward self-consciousness 
developing that age and the désire 
interpret actively was confined 
few who gave some really lovely 
motifs. Cycles came into the discus- 
sion again related environment. 

pick all the flowers, there will 
seeds and would break that 
cycle for next 

Conversation ran considera- 
tion flower families. Because the 
group was reading ‘‘Robin they 
asked what wild flowers bloomed 
Sherwood Forest? Colors relation 
rhythms interested some these 
fourth-graders who had been 
the great cathedrals their 
history meetings. ‘“The bright flowers 
dance one boy said. 

pale ones very slowly and 

“Bright colors the windows wake 
and the soft ones make 

Musicians the group reminded 


the rhythms music, melodies 
and their little themes. Songs from 
DeKoven’s were sung 
way illustration; marches and 
other rhythms were hummed and 
whistled. And someone mentioned the 
song the wind the trees Sher- 


wood Forest and the babble its 
brooks. 


were entirely too 
dignified dance, but the idea 
rhythm interested them once. Be- 
fore knew it, were not only enjoy- 
ing the pattern petals flowers, but 
the earth was appearing 
great flower, arranged the most 
orderly rhythms. One boy sug- 
gested that the planet was only 
petal the whole universe which 
really the biggest 

“Then flower that grows must 
just atom!” 

there’s order all right 
that keeps going certain time,” 
another boy suggested. 

seemed surprised. 

are numbers electrons and 
numbers protons atom, just the 
same there are numbers petals and 
numbers sepals flower. And 
there some sort electricity that 
keeps things moving atom, just 
there some sort electricity that 
makes plants young scientist 
explained. 

brief summary the black- 
board, the teacher suggested the 
qualities” the four kingdoms as: 
Minerals, vaguely conscious, yet re- 
sponding each other, vibration, 
light and heat. Plants, more 
sensitive environment. Animals, 
having definite emotions and brain. 
Man, having mind with potential 
capacities and possibilities. Each in- 
crease consciousness makes the being 
seem more but every atom 
which built has its own 

plants are 

“Of course they are, don’t they 
The neighbor was emphatic. 

grow down and stems grow 
up. That’s rhythm. you sup- 
pose that has anything with 

article dealing with electricity and 
growth trees, and marked some pas- 
sages for the inquirer. The title 
written Charles Stewart and ap- 
peared Atlantic Monthly”’ for 
April, 1929. 


From that point went on, follow- 
ing Northern Lights across the sky, 
and speaking magnetic rhythms 
matter, the matter atoms and stars 
alike. Many times came again 
our woodland flowers. 


sixth class took the matter 
further. From rhythms they stepped 
almost once cycles. Last fall 
had talked the season cycles and 
their rhythms. the same time 
had traced plant cycles their rela- 
tions seasons. And one aquarium 
had just been watching part 
salamander cycle, tadpoles swinging 
slowly about within the eggs and 
finally launching into 
One child remarked, other groups, 

From the worn question which 
came first, the bird the egg, gained 
the truly fundamental statement from 
ten-year-old member the group. 
“Cycles have beginning and 

made the same kinds 
atoms the The questioner 
was having difficulties. Other pupils 
came his aid. get put to- 
gether differently make different 
things. Plants have more sense than 
rocks; think the sensitive fern and 
the plants that eat 

die with the cold.” 

The cycles through which these child 
minds may swing are quite unpre- 
dictable, but always they gather im- 
pulses for further cycles. they 
move rhythms that quicken, and 
slacken, and quicken again, but always 
they move. Hands guided such un- 
derstanding minds will protective, 
constructive hands. 


Africa and Uncle Remus 
(Continued from page 


and care brushes were few the 
manual skills learned. 


How and why the negro came from 
Africa America was made subject 
for study. The children were led 
find out for themselves why the negro 
located the South. Efforts were 
made learn who the outstanding 
Georgia negroes were, and what their 
contribution the state had been. 
interesting discovery was the fact 
that Oglethorpe, when settling the 
colony, had allowed negro slaves 
brought in. 
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Desirable Outcomes 


Children ordinarily timid and ret- 
icent became eager and alert the 
midst the various activities. The 
habit research discover unknown 
facts was developed. The children 
learned work quietly 
operatively groups. feeling 
responsibility for the tools they were 
working with, and growing feeling 
self-confidence and pride achieve- 
ment, were noted. These were few 
the desired outcomes observed the 
children. There was added feeling 
that the children had learned 
evaluate correctly race rich 
folklore, folk song and tradition. 


Bibliography for Teachers 

“Big Game and Pygmies,” Cuthbert 
Christy 

Preferred,’’ Janet Miller 

Camp Stewart Edward 
White 

“African 
Roosevelt 

“Uncle Remus” (Gift Edition), Ap- 
pleton, Harris 


Note: Primary 
should specify clearly 
Dixon Beginners No. 308 
and Dixon Laddie No. 
304 their requisitions. 


School Bureau Pencil Sales Department 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


“Uncle Remus and His 
Harris 

Harris 

Folk Mrs. Allene Best 

“The African Saga,’’ Blaise Cendrars 


Bibliography for Children 


(entire series) 

“Cunnie Rabbit, Mr. Spider, and the 
Other Cronise 

“African Carter Godwin 
Woodson 

Far Fairgreve and 
Young 

“Girls Erick Berry 

the World with the Children,”’ 
Carpenter 

Carpenter 

“Black Folk Erick Berry 


Our Better-Farm-Homes 
Unit 


(Continued from page 
LESSONS THIRTEEN AND FOURTEEN 
Workers Who Help Building Our 
Buildings Furnishing Them. 


discussed our dependence 
upon these people for materials 
labor; carpenter, plasterer, plumber, 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


SECOND YEAR WRITING, WITH DIXON LADDIE 


lumberman, miner, paper hanger, 
storekeeper, hardware dealer, furniture 
man, mason. found many 
pictures these workers possible 
from Miss Zirbes’ book, ‘‘Workers,”’ 
and other books. read short 
story about them from book two; 
enough interest the children 
reading about them after the class 
period. 

The children read about these 
workers during the period following the 
class discussion. They found pictures 
these people, cut them out and 
pasted them their booklets, drew 
pictures. They finished building their 
country church. 


LESSONS FIFTEEN AND SIXTEEN 


Materials used making build- 
ings. discussed these materials 
use, how secured; lumber, brick, 
nails, sand, paper, tin, hardware, 
plaster, cement, rubberoid, shingles. 

Lumber samples, nails and other 
building materials were brought 


LESSONS SEVENTEEN AND EIGHTEEN 
Furniture the Home. 


discussed the various rooms 
the home and the furniture used 
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each. looked all kinds 
furniture the various catalogs. The 
children took much interest this. 

The children cut out pictures 
furniture paste their booklets. 
They used page the book for the 
furniture each room and pasted the 
pieces furniture the book. 


LESSON NINETEEN 
Summary Our Unit. 

discussed what had 
learned from our unit and wrote the 
sentences the blackboard. 
covered each topic very well. The 
children copied the sentences their 


booklets. wrote test and gave each 
child copy. 


Our Test the 
Better-Farm-Homes Unit 
Tell why have homes. 


Tell why animals have homes. 


Draw line under the people who 
live farm: grocer, farmer, doctor, 
child, woman, lawyer. 


Draw line under the names 
tame animals: horse, cow, beaver, sheep, 
coyote, wolf, raccoon, pig, deer, cat, 
mink, badger, dog. 

Fill the blanks: 

People’s homes are made 


and 
Animals’ homes are made 
and 


Some things used building homes 
are 


and 

had these rooms the house 
room, 
room, and room. 


Here are the names farm buildings 
made for our good farm: 


and 


Write yes the end each 
sentence: 


Our homes should kept well painted. 


The walls all homes are papered. 


The furniture, floors, and windows 
the home should always clean. 


The kind home have will depend 
where our home built. 


Spring Fashions Come 
Sehool 


(Continued from page 10) 


ing. shop lifting. has 
its 

Need for politeness exemplified 
community storekeeper, clerks and 
patrons. Self-control 
two phases courtesy essential 
store-keeping. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

Children responsible for conduct 
store well care and safety goods 
store. 

OBEDIENCE 

Quick response call from teacher 
leave the store and come seats for 
work. Obedience storekeeper’s re- 
quests. 

THRIFT 

first how much money you 
have. Get only the things you most 
Many children know the value 
pennies and nickels only terms 
candy. Useful articles, baby shoes and 
lasting toys can bought with pennies 
saved giving lollipops. 

Price tags, properly marked, teach 
Child learns know the value his 


Your Most Interesting Creative Art 
Project Marionette Show— 


Any teacher can now carry out this 


project effectively with simple, defi- 
nite instructions for every detail 
puppets, mechanism and stage, follow- 
ing the patterns this portfolio— 


MARIONETTES 
SCHOOL 


MARGARET MILLEY 


Seventeen plates designs—so simple, comprehensive that 
any teacher, with previous knowledge the subject, can readily 
instruct her class how successfully construct artistic workable 
Marionettes—how build the stage, and how operate the pup- 
pets for the performance any desired action. 

The value the Marionette show obvious. group project 
which every pupil does some part the work, and which every pupil 
enthusiastically interested. attractive portfolio. Price, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


\\ 


MILTON 


Like Magic 
Embeco Turns Water—Hot Cold—into 


WRITING INK 


EMBECO INK TABLETS 


water; dissolves quickly; shake stir, and it’s ready 
use. One Tablet makes quart Ink, deep Blue-Black 
color, smooth flowing consistency, clean and non-fading. 
The box tablets makes five gallons Ink the most 
economical and most satisfactory writing fluid you have ever 
used. The last tablet, even though used year later, will 
make the same full body Ink, strong and rich color, 
new tablet from fresh box. 


Price, per box tablets, $2.00 


BRADLEY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 


Highest Grade 
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own clothing, and consequently, the 
need for care. 


NEATNESS 
Need for order and cleanliness 
store. 
Good appearance clerks im- 
portant business asset. 
Careful use paste. 


APPRECIATION 


Real business takes meaning 
the child. Through his own experience 
learns appreciate the labors 
others business. His own store 
real that acts means inter- 
pretation and appreciation real 
business enterprises. 


OBSERVATION 


becomes keen observer style, 
material, display, conduct, everything 
fact relating this big interest. 
that store project very rich 
social and character values. 


“Keep Off the 
(Continued from page 12) 

You may all now except Tony and 

Dick. 


(Boys write busily. Tony brings paper 
teacher.) 


TEACHER: You have done only 
times. times more. 

Tony: don’t like this. 

TEACHER: The grass didn’t like it, 
either. 

(Both bring papers.) 

TEACHER: You may now. 
sure and keep off the grass hereafter. 

Yes, Miss Putnam. 

(As they out door) 

Tony: What terrible teacher! 

Dick: She won’t terrible 
keep off the grass. 


ACT 


Act III the dream that the boys 
had when they went sleep the 
grass. 
PERSONS: 

Blades 


(Grass all curled the 
ground.) 


Sun, Rain, Wind, Grass 


Grass BLADES: 


Oh, dear, oh, dear, shed tear. 
Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, never grew. 


(Cry between each phrase. Use green 
handkerchiefs.) 

They stamped me. 

SHIRLEY: Girls jumped me. 

Mary: Now dead. 


They turned somersaults 
me. 

GERALDINE: They played marbles 
me. 

They dug up. 

HELEN: Boys played ball me. 

Boys tumbled me. 

LILLIAN: Boys played marbles 
me. 

ALL: 


Boys tramped all over me; now can’t 
grow, you see. 

Girls stamped all over me; now I’m 
dead dead can be. 


(SUN comes in.) 
SUN: 


Iam the sun. Let’s have some fun. 

Playing all together. bring the 
sunny weather. 

Lift your head. You are not dead. 

make you grow. Come right up, so. 
(Grass Blades come little.) 

make you strong. won’t long. 

friend, Rain. 


(RAIN comes in.) 


Iam the rain. Just look me. 

stop your pain. Just wait and see. 
make you grow, make you green. 
not sigh. all clean. 


Opinion divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


Other 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter wood and slightly 
harder lead being nearer size 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


authorities the 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first step writing, followed 


the regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for free sample both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Wake and not cry. all 
right bye and bye. 
ask the Wind come. 

(WIND comes in. Runs around the 
grass, whistling. back-stage 
whistles, too.) 

Grass BLADES (swaying back and 
forth): 

Come, summer wind, blow soft and low, 
Swaying, swaying, and fro. 
Swinging, swaying the ground, 

All are safe and sound. 

Blow, blow, soft and low. 

Swinging, swaying, warm so. 


ACT 

(TUMBLING Boys wake up.) 

Boy, what dream. Grass 
isn’t just hayseed after all, it? 

The sun and the rain did lot 
help the grass, didn’t they? 

Tony: Let’s all help the grass, too. 

(Bos and get big sign 
Off the and putit grass. Whole 
class gathers around sign.) 

Oh, look that sign. What 
does say? 

ALL TOGETHER: Keep off the grass. 

STANLEY: Let’s all play the 
playground. 

(Boy brings big sign that says, 


+ 


lowing variety subjects: 


8301. DUTCH VILLAGE 
8302. JAPANESE VILLAGE 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


401 NO. BROAD ST. 


MAY, 1935 


Seat work, combining cutting, color- 
ing and construction 


CUT-OUTS 
VILLAGE SERIES 


This seat work may 
correlated with his- 
tory, geography, and 
reading. Complete in- 
structions with each 
set for making the 

models and attaching 
standards that they 
will stand alone. Ideal 
sand table construction work. Made the fol- 


8361. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mount Vernon Home 
LANDING 


OLDE JAMESTOWNE 
8349. HAWAIIAN VILLAGE 8462. THE ORANGE INDUSTRY 
THE DATE INDUSTRY 


Price, per set, postpaid, $0.60, postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Living Study 
(Continued from page 15) 


Jessie Arms Botke was born 
Chicago and studied the Art 
Institute that city under Johansen, 
Woodbury and Herter. Most her 
work done California where she 
lives. She member the 
fornia Art Club, the Chicago Galleries 
Association and the Grand Central 
Art Galleries and the recipient 
many awards honor. Her mural 
decoration for the Ida Noyes Hall 
the University Chicago repre- 
sentative her skill. Among the 
galleries which have exhibited her work 
are the Grand Central Galleries 
New York City and the Chicago Art 
Institute. 

TAYLOR. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 31) 


warm sun and the brooks were singing. 
Suddenly she heard different sound, 
coughing and whining, wheezing and 
sneezing. She came clearing and 
there she saw little bear sneezing and 
coughing. Big tears rolled down his 
shaggy brown fur. 


Send 


Omaha, Neb. 


Name 


W.S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
oom 238, Union Pacific 


Please send copy Union Pacific’s “Children’s Book 
Yellowstone Bears”—free. 


Rose Cabot stopped great surprise. 

what ails she asked. 

“Oh, zh! zh! zh! got too soon 
from winter sleep and I’ve caught 
terrible cold chest and eyes. 
head hurts and back hurts and 
legs hurt can’t 

that pity, indeed,” said 
Rose Cabot, know just how 
cure you. Come little 

“Oh, can’t said the little 
bear between whimpering and wheezing. 

must carry said Rose 
Cabot. she picked the little bear 
her arms just were baby 
and she carried him home. She brought 
the baby bear into her little sitting- 
room-dining-room-kitchen with the 
pine furniture and laid him down 
the maple sofa and tucked him with 
shawls and braided woolen mats, home- 
made blankets and home-woven blue 
wool coverlets. The sizzling pine logs 
the fire-place smelled like perfume, 
and the water boiling iron pot 
the iron hook made nice song. The 
little bear felt warm and happy. 

Rose Cabot gave him hot sweet- 
smelling drink herbs and his pain 
was quickly gone. three days was 
and well, ready back his 
brothers and sisters the woods. 


today for 


this Picture Book 


Amusing full-page bear 
illustrations and gay, 
jingly rhymes that 
child loves. Perfectly 
conceived for the kin- 
dergarten age. copy 
teachers FREE. 


Just mail the coupon. 


n. 
PACIFIC 
8307. INDIAN VILLAGE 8364. CHINESE VILLAGE 


= 
ainted Jessie Arms 
TED GUEST 
“UNINVITED 
CAN CHILDHO 


like something for you,” 
growled the little bear. 

only did what anyone would 
Rose Cabot said. you must, 
come and visit sometimes, for 
lonely when I’m not 

don’t you have 
growled the little bear. 

would nice have some- 
one share the work and comfort 
said Rose Cabot. 

know what can for you,” 
said the little bear. heard 
mother say that the village school- 
always forgetting things and never eats 
the right man for 
you.” 

would suit Rose 
Cabot said. “And don’t forget the 

growled the baby bear, 
cured his cold and aches. 


that day Rose Cabot sang 
more loudly and worked harder. The 
hens noticed and did Pompey, the 
dog, and Jerusha, the cow, and they 
were all glad for they loved their mis- 
tress dearly. 

The weeks went until one day 
there was great noise outside and the 
Banded Rattler rattled merrily. Rose 
Cabot ran out see and there was the 
baby bear leading Abner, the school- 
master, dressed his Sunday clothes. 
The mother bear was leading Parson 
Pennington with the long beard. 

kind Rose said the 
baby bear. wears bit moun- 


tain ash about her neck, which means 


HAVE represented the 
LEY above territory for over 

mail our catalog listing the com- 
plete line Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place this terri- 
tory, upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
territory, address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


them once, Parson Pen- 
growled the mother bear, ‘‘so 
that their luck may together.” 

Abner looked Rose Cabot and saw 
her bright eyes and kind smile, and 

Parson Pennington married 
them and there was great feast and 
they all lived happily ever after, be- 
cause Rose Cabot wore bit 
mountain ash and was kind every 
living creature. 


Art Childhood 
(Continued from page 17) 

After class discussion they usually 
decide upon three things, invitation, 
pleasing program and gift for 
mother. 

Envelopes will needed contain 
the invitations. Plate III 
gives satisfactory pattern. 
“G,” and show designs for the 
front the envelope. shows the 
back fastened with seal which was 
made cutting the edge 
circle into deep points. 

The decoration the front was de- 
signed network squares and 
colored before the envelope was pasted. 
The circle for the seal was also colored 
before the irregular edge was cut. 

“D” Plate III gives pattern for 
envelope that needs pasting. 
The front may decorated with 
all-over design rendered crayon, 
shown with original cut- 
paper ornament shown This 
fastened with two simple paper seals, 
shown 

skilful teacher can lead children 
develop program which will include 
some, not all, the following: 


Music. 


Recitation, ‘“The White Carna- 
ment soft music. 

Musical appreciation. 

(1.) the toy 
orchestra with victrola accom- 
paniment. 

(2.) Interpretative dancing 
the rhythm victrola record. 


Poems. 


Reading several original 
poems written members 
the class. 

Short description the origin 
Mother’s Day. 

Exhibition pictures showing 
mothers and children and animals 
with their young. 

Serving refreshments. 

Presentation gifts. 


All gifts should made from ma- 
terial supplied the school that 
children can obtain with little ex- 
pense. colored paper not supplied, 
quite possible obtain pieces 
sufficient size from book jackets, 
colored advertisements magazines 
and from commerical folders. Small 
pieces black paper can procured 
from the same sources. Unprinted 
spaces newspapers furnish ample 
supply for small cuttings. 


Plate suggests gifts that fifth- and 
sixth-grade pupils delight make. 
“Pieces for Every Day the Schools Cele- 
Norma Deming and Katharine Bemis 


“An American Anthology,” Edited 
Edmund Clarence Steadman 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE HENDRY CO., LIMITED 
129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, Place You Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


Largest Teachers’ Agency the West. Established 1906. 
Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws Certification Western States, etc., free members. 50c non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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clay bowl decorated with 
painted border and containing bulb 
that well sprouted. bowl should 
shellacked before and after painting. 

“B” shows string container de- 
veloped from tin box that once was 
filled with tea. strip manila draw- 
ing paper long enough fit around the 
four sides the box was divided into 
four equal sections. shows 
decoration for one these sections. 
The letter may for mother the 
initial letter mother’s name. Bi- 


and are easily adapted this 
type design. 

pointed nail and hammer are the 
only tools needed punch the neces- 
sary holes the top the can. 

“D,” and show striped de- 
signs that are very effective round 
cans, such spice and baking-powder 

the outside cover folder 
which contains original poem. 
children are not accustomed com- 
posing poems, appropriate one may 
selected the teacher. 


RELIABLE LIST TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th Year EDUCATION 


Formerly National and Elementary College 


Spend profitable weeks’ summer session the shores Lake Michigan. 
tion—fresh impetus—likely advance. 


New inspira- 
Preliminary and Advanced Classes for Teachers 
Kindergarten and Elementary Grades. Also cultural subjects, including History, Literature 
and Art—Socialized activities. Unusual observation opportunities—demonstration school. 
College Dormitory. June 21-August weeks’ Special Course, June 11-22 and July 8-19. Write 
for Catalog. Edna Dean Baker, President Box 512-E Evanston, Ill. 


Located Central Chicago the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited, two, three and four year degree courses. 
Fine equipment. 


July and July 8-19. Summer School, June August 


40th year. 
Also two special 2-week Conferences Recent Trends Childhood Education, June 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 50, 616 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year high school graduates desiring become nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, primary and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten, and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses. University Credits 
Address: 


LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 


Training School 


North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
TWENTIETH YEAR—1934-1935. Catalogue application 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


For information, address HORTENSE ORCUTT, Principal the Training School and Supervisor Kind 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 
Two Three Years’ Course 


CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


” 

Plate isa design for 
cut-paper poster hung the 
wall. Medium-colored paper forms the 
background. The color scheme is: 
1—black paper, 2—gray cardboard, 
white, with bands same 
color used the flower forms, 
leaves green, 5—flowers one brilliant 
color and white. Cross-section areas 
represent color. 

The three bowls the top Plate 
show how the change one dimen- 
sion affects appearance. The other 
three bowls show difference curva- 
ture. 

The decorative flower forms were cut 


from folded paper. See and 
Plate 


are not absolutely 
indispensable the success the 
Mother’s Day program but add much 
its enjoyment and give children 
worthwhile social experiences. 
simple refreshments such crackers 
cookies are served children will ap- 
preciate the need doilies. 

Plate shows six original designs cut 
from circles plain newspaper 
mounted light green circles. 

was folded into eight parts. 
Fold horizontal diameter. Without 
unfolding, continue folding from right 
left until circle folded into eight 
parts. Cut heavy lines making all 
cuts towards the inside the circle. 
Parts showing light lines are dis- 
carded. 


“B” foldinto parts. Cutasshown 
Fig. 

foldinto parts. Cutasshown 
Fig. 

“D” foldinto Cutasshown 
Fig. 

“E” foldintp 16parts. Cutasshown 
Fig. 

fold into parts. Cutasshown 
Fig. 


Memorial Day 


Day, May thirtieth, 
seems appropriate time acquaint 
children with the origin our flag and 
the symbolism its colors, instead 
stressing military victories. 

original story the history the flag, 
quotation poetic form giving the 
meaning the red, white and blue, 
the words the salute the flag. 
The younger children delight wear 
such badges are shown 
and 
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